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WHOM TO FOLLOW. 



rPHE time is at hand when the constituencies of the United 
Kingdom will be called to declare whether the country is to 
be governed, and the vast British Empire is to be administered, 
by the men and on the principles which have made Mr. Disraeli 
the Earl of Beaconsfield and Knight of the Garter, or by those 
of whom Mr. Gladstone has, since 1864, been the most able and 
honourable representative, and the Marquis of Hartington is 
now the tried leader. -" 

To enable the public to recall the antecedents of Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Beaconsfield, and to trace in the career of each the 
development of liberty in politics, honest conviction in morals, 
and self-sacrifice for the people and for the Empire, or their 
opposites, is the object of the studies of public life and personal 
character which follow. We pretend to no cold neutrality in 
weighing events and opinions which involve the highest issues 
for individuals, for the kingdom, and for the world. But we no 
less disclaim the more odious and unprincipled position of mere 
partisanship. For, more vital reasons apart, the peculiarity of 
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the present political crisis is that it is national and not party. 
Never before, not even in the great conflicts of the Reform Act 
and the abolition of the Corn Laws, has an issue so purely 
national, so truly imperial in the old and best sense, been placed 
before the country. Let each elector, of whatever party, look 
at it in the light of the position of affairs at home and abroad, 
and interpret it by the careers of Mr. Gladstone and the Earl 
of Beaconsfield, which we have outlined mainly from the literary 
and historical points of view. 

The issue has been practically raised by the promised candi- 
(dature of Mr. Gladstone for the County of Midlothian. In his 
letter of the 30th January last to John Cowan, Esq. of Bees- 
lack, he summons the whole people to decide, plainly and defini- 
tively, the tremendous public question — Is the country to be 
governed by the absolutism which abridges the just rights of 
Parliament and abuses the Prerogative, or by itself through the 
Constitution? That involves everything else, in finance and 

> commerce, in peace and war, in home and foreign policy, in 
national honour and prosperity, in local questions of Land and 
Church, of municipal rates and * county administration, of 
domestic reform and imperial duty. 

Other countries have been as quick as our own to appreciate 
the importance of the question, Whom to follow 1 thus raised by 
Mr. Gladstone, and more than once forcibly stated by Lord Hart- 
ington. If there is one land for which Mr. Gladstone has done 
more than any other living man, even its own sons, that land is 

-Italy. Since Cavour and Sir James Hudson passed away, 
but not second even to Sir James Hudson, Mr. Gladstone has 
been by the Italians at once the most admired and the most 
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feared of statesman. To all, save the Jesuit faction who made 
a tool of the Popes Gregory XVI. and Pius IX., he has been as 
dear as their own Cavour, for he has been the apostle both of 
Unity and of a free Church in a free State. Since he translated 
" Farini," and in 1852 roused Europe to cry shame on the Bour- 
bons of Naples, Mr. Gladstone has been the hero of every Italian 
patriot. Hence the announcement of his coming candidature for 
Midlothian led the two Jesuit papers of Rome to appeal to the 
Buccleuch family to do the congenial duty of confederating the 
Romanists against him, while the independent and constitutional 
journals saluted him as the second Cavour. 

Whether we look at finance in its relation to the continued 
depression of trade, or at the home and foreign policy of the 
Government, the longer the trial of the issue is delayed the 
worse it must be for the country. By adding to the unfunded 
debt, and by persisting in the insolvent-like course of post- 
poning to the vague future, or to their successors, the demands 
of the present, Lord Beaconsfield's Government hopes to tide 
over the Budget debates. But it is more probable that, after 
all, it may be compelled to make the country pay even more 
than sevenpence in the pound for the unchecked extravagance 
and persistent folly of the past five years. Meanwhile, on all 
sides, the foreign and colonial policy which has cost so much, 
and is yet to demand so much more, is collapsing. Whether 
that policy has been right or wrong, necessary or unjustifiably 
expensive, readers of our sketches of the past have the 
materials of judging. But has it the cheap and easy merit, 
even on the purely Tory ground, of success ? Has Russia been 
checked, or Turkey reformed, or the Eastern Question solved! 
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What is likely to happen on the Russian evacuation of Turkish 
territory in May? Has India been secured by a frontier which 
the best soldiers and statesmen, like Sir Henry Norman, Sir 
Neville Chamberlain, and Lord Lawrence, pronounce unnecessary 
in a military and dangerous in a political sense? Has even 
Egypt been so reorganized as to satisfy the Khedive and his 
bondholders, any more than Turkey? Having been rashly 
plunged into a seventh Kaffir war, do we see Jingoism triumphant 
in the latest theatre of its choice, or is Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
happy? 

No ! At this time of national suffering, social distress, and 
military disaster, the comparatively small body of electors are 
called to pay, and pay heavily, while lending money to India, 
for what ? For Russian absolutism successful, while the Russian 
people are outraged ; for war upon war, each more unrighteous 
than its predecessor, and each the seed of future sorrow; for 
the collapse of the Berlin Treaty in East Roumelia, and the 
beginnings of a new insurrection in North Bulgaria ; for what an 
authority like the Duke of Argyll has proved to be a war more 
disgraceful in its policy, and likely to be more terrible in its 
political results, than even the first disasters in Afghanistan; 
and, to mention nothing else, for a state of things in the 
colonies of South Africa which has raised the most numerous 
and warlike tribes, as well as excited the Dutch Boers, against 
the few whites. 

Nor, so far as the present session of Parliament has gone, is there 
the most remote prospect of any improvement in the management 
of home any more than of foreign and colonial affairs. While 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer's repeated imitation of the worst 
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finance of the demoralized French Empire, in supplementary 
budgets, forced Mr. Childers to characterize the crisis to which 
the Ministry had brought the country as the gravest it has seen 
since the time of the first Reform Bill, the debate on Mr. 
Trevelyan's motion for giving to the counties that household 
suffrage which the towns enjoy revealed what ? The same selfish 
distrust by the Tory leaders and their followers of the agricul- 
tural labourer, and the same determination to refuse justice to 
the farmer which, till party considerations converted them in 
1867, they had persistently shown to the artisan and to manu- 
facturing industry. The dishonourable multiplication of faggot 
votes on a large scale in Midlothian is what Lord Beaconsfield 
prefers to doing justice to the people and the constitution, until 
he sees power and place slipping away from him. Then he might 
once more educate his party to steal the Liberal reform and spoil 
it by adapting it to class ends, if the country were so culpable 
as to allow him to continue in office. 

Besides this measure of justice to the people generally, there 
are special instalments of reform still due to Ireland. Home 
rule and university denominational education are, for different 
reasons, outside of the sphere of practical politics. But the 
Irish Liberals, who were too long led by Mr. Butt into the 
lobby to swell a Conservative majority, have now freed them- 
selves from that mistake. It will depend on the fidelity to 
their principles and to the best interests of the country, whether 
the assimilation of the Irish to the English franchise is not com- 
pleted, and whether, above all, Mr. Gladstone's splendid conces- 
sion of the Land Acts is not developed into reforms which will 
at once secure the people against capricious eviction, and enable 
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them to become purchasers of smaller holdings than those now 
offered by the Encumbered Estates Court. 

But above all local questions, and to secure the satisfactory 
settlement of the most pressing reforms in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, the constituencies must now prepare themselves, intelli- 
gently and patriotically, to answer Mr. Gladstone's really imperial 
question — " Whether the present is, or is not, the way in which 
the country wishes to be governed ? " 



W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 




THE announcement of the unexpected death of George 
Canning, when Prime Minister, on the -8th of August 
1827, called forth a national lamentation second only to that 
for the Princess Charlotte. His genius had acquired a mastery 
over birth, wealth, and power, wrote the earliest of his biogra- 
phers, not bought by the sale of his conscience or the com- 
promise of his honour. Without title he overcame the possessors 
of it. He found his way by the light of his own mind through 
the dark path of politics. He offended his King rather than com- 
promise duty ; he gave up place rather than sacrifice principle. 
Through Peel and Palmerston the political succession has come 
down, during the half-century since, to William Ewart Gladstone 
and Lord Beaconsfield. Both men of the people as the English 
Canning was, the one a Scotsman of old family, the other an 
adventurer of foreign origin, which is the true representative of 
George Canning? Which most justly deserves that eulogy at 
the present time 1 — the Premier who, nursed at Canning's feet, 
has developed Canning's highest principles for the good of his 
country and of the world, for the growth of liberty and of the 
constitution ; or the Premier who has copied nothing of Canning 
but the prejudices and mistakes due to a generation which gloried 
in the Corn Laws and in intolerance to all who would not swear 
one Shibboleth ? 

Mr. Gladstone is the product of four forces. The union of 
these throughout his long career of threescore and ten has often 
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enabled him to surpass every previous statesman in the region of 
purely British politics. To their occasional conflict, or to the pre- 
dominance of the third above the others at times, we may trace 
the few acts which have even seemed to justify the irritation of 
hostile partisans, or the want of tact which has, in rare cases, 
led to the failure of his own measures. (1.) Politically Mr. 
Gladstone is of Canning and Peel, but especially the former, 
and of Burke if we go farther back. (2.) As an Economist of 
the very highest type, sharing the nationality of Adam Smith, 
he was trained in the heart of capitalist and manufacturing 
England. (3.) Intellectually he claims Oxford as his Alma 
Mater, and still, in spite of her blindness and hardness of heart, 
yields her a " passionate devotion." (4.) But, underlying all 
and above all, Mr. Gladstone is spiritually and in blood a son of 
Scotland. It was to a great London audience of non-Presby- 
terians in Holborn a few years ago that he made the boast with 
pride : " Being a man of Scottish blood, I am very much attached 
to Scotland, and like even the Scottish accent, but not the accent 
of Dr. Chalmers." And then he proceeded to declare that 
Thomas Chalmers was so great a preacher that he would not 
have altered even the accent in the smallest degree. 

Curiously enough at the present time, the Gladstones or Gled- 
stanes were for centuries Border retainers, friends, kinsfolk, or at 
least Scotch cousins of the Scotts of Buccleuch, with whom they 
sometimes intermarried. The name, meaning the rocks of the 
gled, or hawk, marks the keenness as well as width of insight of 
all kinds which has made Mr. Gladstone the unrivalled statesman 
and national leader he is. David II. planted the first Gladstone 
of history on the Border, giving him the now ruined fastness of 
Coklaw from which to defend the marches. The ancestral home 
of the family, however, continued to be in the Liberton parish 
of Lanarkshire, where many a William Gladstones flourished as 
laird of ArthurshieL But the prosperity of trade attracted the 
last laird to Biggar, where he and his son settled as maltsters. 
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In 1756 the son died, a well-to-do fanner, leaving so large a 
family that his fourth boy, Thomas, settled as a corn merchant 
in the busy port of Leith. He was the statesman's paternal 
grandfather. Already it seemed as if the family, essentially 
Tory, must atone for the Corn Laws, for during the bread riots 
of 1800 the mob attacked the corn dealer. Although Thomas 
became wealthy he was not, in the simplicity of those days, 
above wheeling his own barrow-load of meal to his larger cus- 
tomers, as we have heard eyewitnesses telL His son sought an 
outlet for his ability and his capital in Liverpool and the West 
India trade, whither he took with him as his second wife the 
daughter of Andrew Kobertson, Provost of DingwalL We may 
pass by the story of those whom Mr. Freeman discredits as pedi- 
gree-hunters, but Sir Bernard Burke satisfies himself by tracing 
the worthy provost's descent right up to the marriage of Henry 
IIL's descendant, Lady Joan Beaufort, with James I. of Scotland. 
The fourth son of John Gladstones and his wife, born in Liver- 
pool on the 29th December' 1809, can afford to dispense with 
honours of the class which he was to be the means of con- 
ferring on others while he kept them from himself. The father, 
who acted with farseeing caution in the transition of the West 
Indies from slavery to comparatively free trade, received a baro- 
netcy from his party so late as 1846, and purchased the estate of 
Fasque in Kincardineshire, having by royal licence dropped the 
letter a from the family name, thenceforth to be made famous 
as Gladstone by his fourth son. 

During all the years that George Canning sat for Liver- 
pool in the House of Commons, the father of William Gladstone 
was the warmest friend of the true successor of Pitt. The citi- 
zens were in those days proud of being represented by the 
greatest statesman of his time, and commemorated the fact in 
the " Canning Club." Canning reciprocated their affection 
when he visited his constituents, and he did so frequently. Mr. 
John Gladstone's residence, Seaforth House, was his home. The 
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house still stands on a flat to the right of the town, over- 
looking the sea. Canning's room looked out upon its waters. 
"Here," wrote the late Robert Bell in 1846, "the great Foreign 
Minister would sit for hours, gazing on the wide expanse, while 
young Gladstone, who has subsequently obtained such distinc- 
tion in the councils of his Sovereign, used to be playing on the 
strand below." 

But we are not left to any of Canning's biographers to learn 
his influence on the, as yet, greatest of his successors. Long 
after, in what we shall quote in its proper place as the most 
pathetic passage in modern political oratory, William Gladstone 
told the House of Commons what Canning had been to him. 
For he enjoyed close intercourse with the Foreign Secretary and 
Premier in the very years when a youth of culture and high 
spirit is most susceptible to hero-worship. William Gladstone 
was just eighteen when Canning visited Seaforth House for the 
last time. His boyhood, his youth, were fed on the traditions of 
the Tory party, but on these traditions idealized, elevated, and 
already, for the coming generation, half disintegrated by the 
still loftier, because everlasting, principles of liberty and free 
discussion. As the lad returned from Eton during each long 
holiday it was to meet or hear of, or read letters from, George 
Canning and the political world of London, then far more dis- 
tant from Liverpool and the north than Berlin now is. Eton, 
too, was a very different place from what it has since become, as 
the undisciplined retreat of the nouveaux riches. Look at the 
men whom it produced, as Rugby under Arnold and his influ- 
ence has since done. William Gladstone's junior companions, 
to mention no others, were the two who successively became 
Governor-Gteneral of India — Viscount Canning, the son of his 
father's friend and his own hero ; and the Earl of Elgin. From 
the last, Mr. Gladstone once told Dean Stanley, from Bruce 
" first he learned that Milton had written any prose." It was 
on writers like Milton, and on the haute politique which per- 
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ceded the Keform days, that Eton and its debating society fed 
the youthful mind and made the coming Premier and Viceroys. 
And what Eton began, Christ Church, Oxford, continued. The 
portraits and the busts which crowd the walls of the great hall of 
that college tell what it has helped to do for the country and 
the empire. The old Oxford Union has given place to rooms 
more imposing than those in which, in the years from his 
matriculation in 1828 to the double-first which he took when 
only twenty-two, William Gladstone learned to become the most 
facile and persuasive orator of his day. 

The perfervid genius which he inherited with his Scottish 
blood, burned still more hotly in the conflicts of the Oxford 
Union ; but the Presbyterian, or rather the spiritually indepen- 
dent, Protestantism which he had learned at his mother's knee, 
remained still latent under the double influences of the Trac- 
tarian and the Young England movements. While men like 
young Disraeli, whom no university or public school owned, and 
sprigs of nobility like Lord John Manners, whom no party would 
have recognised save the Tory rump, became the apostles of the 
latter, the dream which drew John Henry Newman to Eome, 
was to young Gladstone only the imagining that added tem- 
porary colour to his intense spiritual life, till it burned against 
Eome with the fervour of patriotism. This was not the harm 
that Oxford did to the coming statesman, save that it has afforded 
a handle to the more dishonest or blind of his enemies who have 
not read his books and his speeches. The harm was more 
purely intellectual. With all that Oxford did for the son who 
loved it, and loves it still more passionately than ever, it gave 
to his reasoning powers a logical subtlety, and to their rhetorical 
expression a more than scrupulous balancing, which have some- 
times tempted even honest admirers to misunderstand him. 
Every year he has been working himself out of that as well as 
out of the traditional principles in which his youth was steeped, 
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as it would have been well for the Church anil for the world of 
letters if Newman could have done. 

But he who knows the period from Burke to Canning best — 
from the French Revolution to the Reform Act — will marvel most 
that Canning, Peel, and Gladstone all got so far as they did at 
each stage of the bringing to the birth of liberty. Carlyle has 
painted the Terror, even as Burke marked the reaction which it 
wrought. The Anti-Jaeohin shows the flood-tide of that reaction. 
When Wordsworth and Southey and Coleridge, when Cowper 
and Crabbe and — in spite of himself — Walter Scott, were in the 
infancy of the alliance between Letters and true constitutional 
Liberty, even George Canning wrote his New Morality. It was 
in horror of such phantoms as these that young Gladstone was 
brought up : — 

* * Ere long, perhaps, to this astonished Isle, 
Fresh from the shores of subjugated Nile, 
Shall Buonaparte's victor fleet protect 
The genuine Theo-Philanthropic sect, — 
The sect of Marat, Mirabeau, Voltaire, — 
Led by their Pontiff, good La Reveillere 
— Rejoiced our CLUBS shall greet him, and instal 
The holy Hunch-back in thy dome, St. Paul ! 
While countless votaries thronging in his train 
Wave their Red Caps, and hymn this jocund strain : — 

' Couriers and Stars, Sedition's Evening Host, 
Thou Morning Chronicle, and Morning Post, 
Whether ye make the Rights of Man your theme, 
Your Country libel, and your God blaspheme, 
Or dirt on private worth and virtue throw, 
Still blasphemous or blackguard, praise Lepaux ! 

' And ye five other wandering Bards, that move 
In sweet accord of harmony and love, 
C dge and S — th — y, L — d, and L — be and Co., 
Tune all your mystic harps to praise Lepaux ! 



1 Pr— tl— y and M— f— Id, humble, holy i 
Give praises to his name with tongue and 



men, 
pen ! ' " 



FIRST PERIOD, OF TORY INFLUENCE. 

1832-1841. 

THE marvel is, not that youths like Gladstone rose out of that 
reaction with eye keen to see the eternal principles of right 
and justice, of true freedom and ordered equality, but that the 
Young England party of Disraeli and the present Tories fell back 
into it, or have concealed its hideousness by the show of an 
imperial absolutism resting on an ignorant democracy. Hence 
when, long after, 'Mr. Gladstone made his own chivalrous attempt 
to extend the franchise of 1832, foiled by Mr. Lowe, and the 
mocking tones of Mr. Disraeli reminded him that he had, when 
a youth in Oxford, declaimed against the Keform of that year, 
the indignant orator replied with unanswerable sarcasm and 
touching pathos, after a reference to John Stuart Mill, then in 
Parliament representing Westminster : — 

' ' The right honourablegentleman, secure in the recollection of his own con- 
sistency, has taunted me with the errors of my boyhood. When he addressed 
the honourable member for "Westminster, he showed his magnanimity by 
declaring that he would not take the philosopher to task for what he wrote 
twenty-five years before ; but when he caught one who, thirty-six years 
ago, just emerged from boyhood, and still an undergraduate at Oxford, 
had expressed an opinion adverse to the Reform Bill of 1832, of which he 
had so long and bitterly repented, then the right honourable gentleman 
could not resist the temptation. He, a parliamentary leader of twenty 
years' standing, is so ignorant of the House of Commons, that he positively 
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thought that he got a parliamentary advantage in exhibiting me to the 
public as an opponent of the Reform Bill in 1832. As the right honour- 
able gentleman has exhibited me, let me exhibit myself. It is true, I 
deeply regret it, but I was bred under the shadow of the great name of 
Canning ; every influence connected with that name governed the politics 
of my childhood and my youth ; with Canning I rejoiced in the removal of 
religious disabilities, and in the character which he gave to our policy 
abroad ; with Canning I rejoiced in the opening he made towards the estab- 
lishment of free commercial interchanges between nations ; with Canning 
and under the shadow of that great name, and under the shadow of that yet 
more venerable name of Burke, I grant my youthful mind and imagination 
were impressed, just the same as the mature mind of the right honourable 
gentleman is now impressed. I had conceived that fear and alarm of the 
first Reform Bill in the days of my undergraduate career at Oxford 
which the right honourable gentleman now feels ; and the only difference 
between us is this — I thank him for bringing it out — that, having those 
views, I moved the Oxford Union Debating Society to express them 
clearly, plainly, forcibly, in downright English, and then that the right 
honourable gentleman is still obliged to skulk under cover of the amend- 
ment of the noble Lord. I envy him not one particle of the polemical 
advantage which he has gained by his discreet reference to the proceedings 
of the Oxford Union Debating Society.'' 

It is so interesting a process to watch any great statesman — 
any good man — in the making, and it is so practically impor- 
tant for all Scotsmen at the present time to observe the high- 
toned development of Mr. Gladstone, that we shall here put side 
by side with his anti-reform heresy, early repented of and nobly 
atoned for, his thorough Church and State ecclesiasticism long 
since corrected by justice to both the Protestants and the Eoman 
Catholics of Ireland, and by the advocacy of lay spiritual inde- 
pendence. It was not till 1838 that Mr. Gladstone published his 
first book. But " The State in its ^Relations with the Church " 
was the direct outcome of his Oxford training. Had he, like 
his future colleagues, Eussell and Palmerston, been sent to his 
own national universities, he might not, indeed, have learned 
much in the school of Adam Smith — for he knew him by heart 
— but what would he not have owed to the teaching of Dugald 
Stewart, as Lord Hartington justly described that Liberal before 
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Keform ? His father's prejudices were enough to prevent that, 
though they only arrested and could not stop the inevitable 
growth of truth in the opening mind and awakening conscience. 

What young Gladstone promised to become in the Tory party 
" Tom Macaulay" had already proved to be to the Whigs. Four 
years in India, where he helped the work of the missionary Duff 
and the Governor-General whom Canning had sent out, Lord 
William Bentinck, had added a competence if not wealth to the 
great Essayist's reputation. He had returned, and was waiting 
for office in Kome, when Mr. Gladstone's book was put into his 
hands by Mr. Napier of the Edinburgh Review. In those days 
of envenomed party warfare, how honourable to both critic and 
author was the correspondence about the article in which 
Macaulay lashed the principles and the Oxford logic of the book 
while praising the man. " I read, while walking, a good deal of 
Gladstone's book. The Lord hath delivered him into our hand. 
I think I see my way to a popular, and at the same time gentle- 
man-like critique." So wrote the eager critic in his journal in 
Eome early ,in 1839. Again to his sister, Lady Trevelyan, 
Macaulay wrote, after correcting the proofs : " Napier magnifies 
the article prodigiously. In a letter to Empson he calls it 
exquisite and admirable, and to me he writes that it is the finest 
piece of logic that ever was printed. I do not think it so ; but 
I do think that I have disposed of all Gladstone's theories un- 
answerably ; and there is not a line of the paper with which 
even so strict a judge as Sir Kobert Inglis, or my uncle Babing- 
ton could quarrel as at all indecorous." In truth, to us who 
have just again read both book and article, and Mr. Gladstone's 
late defence, it seems as if it had been better to have written the 
volume than to have been its critic. For if Macaulay's logic is 
better than the Oxford dialectic of that day, Mr. Gladstone's in- 
tense spiritual earnestness, religious discrimination, and intel- 
lectual modesty put the cold neutrality and unconcealed self- 
satisfaction of the Essayist to shame. Bead this from the book, 
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and remember that it was written more than forty years ago, and 
that the young writer refers to a Church which is coextensive 
with the State or the nation, and not to one which he afterwards 
swept away as representing a mere minority : " If we believe 
that the connection of Church and State, rescued on the one 
hand from Papal and on the other from Erastian tyranny of 
either power over its ally, be conformable to the will of God, . . . 
and calculated to extend and establish the vital influences of 
Christianity, then," etc. In the words we have italicized the 
germs of all their writer's past and future action, as man and 
statesman, in the field of religion, are to be found, though he 
would not now use precisely the same expressions. And how 
did he receive Macaulay's criticism ? Thus, in the only letter 
from a correspondent which the Essayist kept unburned : — 

Mr. Gladstone to Macaulay. 

"10th April 18Z9. 
" I have been favoured with a copy of the forthcoming number of the 
Edinburgh Review, and I perhaps too much prepume upon the bare 
acquaintance with you, of which alone I can boast, in thus uncere- 
moniously assuming you to be the author of the article entitled ' Church 
and State,' and in offering you my very warm and cordial thanks for the 
manner in which you have treated both the work and the author, on whom 
you deigned to bestow your attention. In whatever you write, you can 
hardly hope for the privilege of most anonymous productions, a real con- 
cealment ; but, if it had been possible not to recognise you, I should 
have questioned your authorship in this particular case, because the 
candour and single-mindedness which it exhibits are, in one who has 
long been connected in the most distinguished manner with political 
party, so rare as to be almost incredible. ... In these lacerating 
times, one clings to everything of personal kindness in the past, to 
husband it for the future ; and, if you will allow me, I shall earnestly 
desire to carry with me such a recollection of your mode of dealing with a 
subject upon which the attainment of truth, we shall agree, so materially 
depends upon the temper in which the search for it is instituted and 
conducted. " 

There is only one other instance which we can recall, in the 
annals of literature and the records of oratory, similar to Mr. 
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Gladstone's frank explanation of the errors of youth, cast up to 
him by one who had himself adopted them without the excuse 
of the great name of Canning. That is the case of Thomas 
Chalmers, whom the volume on Church and State eulogized while 
it combated some of his subordinate views. When taunted for 
his opposition to the pluralist appointment of a minister of the 
Kirk, by the tu quoque that he had advocated such an evil once 
upon a time, Chalmers made his famous reply, that the charge 
was true, but that was at a time when he had forgotten two magni- 
tudes — the littleness of time and the greatness of eternity. And 
Mr. Gladstone could plead that if, under the mighty shadow of 
Canning, he had, in his youth, talked against reform, he had 
never opposed, he had always advocated, religious liberty, a 
liberal foreign policy and free trade. " With Canning," he said, 
" I rejoiced in the removal of religious disabilities and in the 
character which he gave to our policy abroad ; with Canning I 
rejoiced in the opening he made towards the establishment of 
free commercial interchanges between nations." But we take 
him with the layer which Oxford vainly tried to press down 
hard on his Scottish genius and his love of liberty and of the 
people, to see how that genius, reinforced by his Liverpool train- 
ing in economics, burst into flower, and then into glorious fruit 
for his country, in political life. 

Going back to that point of departure for all modern politics, 
the Keform Act of 1832, when the forty years' ascendancy 
of Tory jealousy of liberty and of the people had given 
place to the forty years of Liberal triumphs for both, 
we see Mr. Gladstone member of Parliament for the Duke of 
Newcastle's borough of Newark. The first picture which Punch 
has given us of him goes no farther back than 1855, when with 
his friend, the pure and the good Sidney Herbert, and his third 
master after Canning and Peel, Sir James Graham, he seceded 
from Lord Palmerston's Cabinet, in defence of the more liberal 
son and successor of the Duke of Newcastle in the Crimean 
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inquiry. But that picture is, to his admirers, very precious, 
because it accurately represents him in the time of youth. You 
see what an early contemporary described as " a fine head of jet- 
black hair always carefully parted from the crown downwards to 
his brow, which it tastefully shades." You almost see the 
sanguine complexion, and occasionally the indignant or reserved 
flush, which " must be a very unworthy witness if he does not 
possess an abundant stock of health." He is but twenty-three. 

Not till he had made a name and founded a great career did he 
marry, seven years later, when one who has proved in all respects 
worthy of him became his — Catherine, the eldest daughter of Sir 
Stephen-Eichard Glynne, Bart. Her sister married the late 
Lord Lyttleton, with whom Mr. Gladstone became allied in the 
work of literary translation into verse from English into Latin 
and Greek, and from Greek, Latin, Italian, and German into 
English. " In Memoriam Duplicum Nuptiarum " is the dedica- 
tion of the little quarto, which closes with Mediaeval and Horatian 
versions of Toplady's " Kock of Ages," and Heber's " Verses to 
his Wife." Thus gracefully is the last verse of the Bishop's 
strain rendered : — 

" Bombacae turres, rutilae per sequor, 
diem faustum ! bona fata ! quando 
Conjuges, laeti manibus reprensis, 

Limen inibunt." 

That last translation, made in 1859, covers a whole world of 
conjugal and family memories, of Christian and philanthropic 
work, which have made the statesman's, like the Sovereign's 
home, an example to the nation. 

Of great men and apparently secular movements that is true in 
its degree which is asserted of the Civitas Dei — it " cometh not 
with observation." With a modesty which made him only the 
more observant to master the unwritten law of the House of 
Commons and the acts of its most successful leaders, the young 
member for Newark sat quietly in Opposition, revealing, however, 
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as much as induced Sir Robert Peel to invite him to join his first 
Ministry in 1834 as a junior Lord of the Treasury. That useful 
office, significant of the future Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
soon succeeded by the position of Under-Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, till Lord John Russell came into power again, with 
the help of O'ConnelL He himself has probably forgotten the 
fact which a local commission of inquiry has lately exhumed, 
that Mr. Gladstone had not been long Under-Secretary when he 
drafted a despatch which Lord Grey sent out to Ceylon, directing 
the revision of the system of farming the grain revenue, and the 
abolition of the iniquitous taxes on food in that colony. It was the 
Whig Premier's Education Bill that led Mr. Gladstone to write a 
second Church and State book, in order to educate the country 
in the importance of public instruction being religious ; although 
he fell into the mistake, afterwards abandoned, that religion 
can be secured only by the civil authority supporting the Church 
of England. 

Having served his apprenticeship to public life, in office, but 
chiefly in Opposition, during ten years, Mr. Gladstone entered 
on the second period of his career when Sir Robert Peel's 
Ministry succeeded Lord Melbourne's in 1841. 



SECOND PERIOD, OF TRANSITION. 



1841-1864. 



AT thirty-two, as Privy Councillor, the Right Honourable W. 
E. Gladstone became Vice-President and soon President 
of the Board of Trade. Now, for the first time, his Scottish 
shrewdness and business thrift and his Lancashire training were 
called into exercise. He succeeded Richard Lalor Shiel, that 
eloquent Irishman, who when engaged in the defence of John 
O'Connell made an extraordinary speech about the son of such 
a father and the father of such a son. At the same election Mr. 
Disraeli was returned for Shrewsbury, to turn upon Sir Robert 
Peel and rend him after vainly fawning upon the great Com- 
moner, to whom he had triumphantly announced his election. 
That Parliament was the starting-point of both. Had both been 
included in the five years* Administration of Sir Robert Peel, how 
differently might history now have to be written ! With Mr. 
Gladstone was afterwards associated, as Vice-President, the young 
Earl of Dalhousie, who worked by his side with such zeal as to 
lay the seeds of that disease which carried off the great Pro- 
consul in all the ripeness of his Indian experience. 

For the Board of Trade had never before been so important — 
or since. The new Railway System and the Corn Laws aboli- 
tion fell to its share. We now reap the fruits of the keen 
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conscientiousness and unmatched capacity for work of the two 
Christ Church students, the two Scotsmen — the young Liverpool 
capitalist and the then poor East Lothian peer. Oxford dreams 
must then, for ever, have given place in Mr. Gladstone's brain to 
commerciarrealities and the very life-blood of the whole people. 
If it was in his father's mercantile circle, in intercourse with the 
financial genius of Peel and by the side of the administrative 
experience of Sir James Graham, that he began to collect and 
systematize his economic facts and principles, it was in the 
Board of Trade, at a combination of two unprecedented crises in 
our national history, that he fully learned to be the greatest 
Chancellor of the Exchequer our own or any country has seen, 
the Colbert, the Von Stein of an age such as these administrators 
of France and of Prussia never saw. 

On the 5th February 1844 Mr. Gladstone obtained the 
appointment of a select committee to consider the standing 
orders relating to Kailways, with a view to new provisions in 
future railway bills for the improvement of the railway system. 
In the next year he and Dalhousie studied in detail and passed 
for submission to Parliament no fewer than 332 projects involving 
a capital of 271 millions sterling. But his ever-sensitive con- 
science summoned him from the loved work, because he would 
not officially be a party to the increase of the endowment of the 
College of Maynooth contemplated by his colleagues. He resigned 
office, but not before he had helped the chief whom he reluctantly 
left, to revise the tariff of 1842, to advance free trade, and the aboli- 
tion of the Corn Laws, by a sliding scale, while he witnessed the 
first imposition of the income tax. The Duke of Buccleuch as 
Lord Privy Seal, the Earl of Aberdeen as Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Ellenborough in the Board of Control, and Mr. Duncan M'Neill 
as Lord Advocate of Scotland, were some of the colleagues of a 
reconstructed Ministry, to which he returned in succession to 
Lord Stanley as Secretary for the Colonies. While Shiel 
sneered that "the statesman had been sacrificed to the 
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author," the country approved the sacrifice as one made to 
honour. And when he returned loyally to help Peel, he refused 
to seek re-election at Newark, for he was now too liberal for the 
Duke of Newcastle, who had once, Tory-like, said of the borough, 
" May I not do what I will with my own?" as Buccletich's faggot- 
makers of Midlothian do still He had a seat in the Cabinet till 
its resignation, but not in Parliament — a circumstance which he 
recently used in explaining the true doctrine of the Crown and 
the prerogative. That was the Cabinet of which Sir Robert Peel 
said, when announcing his resignation to Parliament, as Mr. 
Gladstone could afterwards say more truly when the mantle of 
his chief fell upon him : — 

" I shall leave a name execrated by every Monopolist who, from less 
honourable motives, maintains Protection for his own individual benefit ; 
but it may be that I shall leave a name sometimes remembered with 
expressions of goodwill in those places which are the abode of men whose 
lot it is to labour and to earn their daily bread by the sweat of their brow — 
a name remembered with expressions of goodwill when they shall recreate 
their exhausted strength with abundant and untaxed food, the sweeter 
because it is no longer leavened with a sense of injustice." 

The iniquity of Protection which Peel, with Mr. Gladstone as 
his chief henchman, thus cast behind him, amid the applause of 
the House of Commons, was eagerly clutched by Mr. Disraeli, 
and long used to serve his purpose till even his " stupid party " 
found it out. From 1846 to 1852 Mr. Gladstone continued in 
Opposition, while Lord John Kussell, with Lord Palmerston as 
Foreign Secretary, and afterwards Lord Derby for ten months, 
governed the country. 

Now it was, at the general election of 1847, that he turned to 
Oxford for a seat. The University invited her already distin- 
guished and not yet too Liberal son to stand along with that 
most high-principled of Conservatives, Sir Kobert Inglis. This 
was the fourth Ministry he had seen before he was forty years of 
age. In the first, seated by the country under the new franchise, 
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he had been half the time in Opposition and half in office. In 
the second, which Lord Melbourne ruled throughout the long 
course of six years and five months, he had learned wisdom in 
Opposition. In the third, which Sir Robert Peel led for nearly 
five years, he had mastered the Board of Trade and the Colonies, 
while proving his independence of office and party by following 
the dictates of his conscience in a religious or ecclesiastical ques- 
tion. During the fourth and fifth he was once more to watch 
events, study measures, and criticise the Administration from 
the hostile side — for the five years and seven months, from July 
1846 to February 1852, when Lord John Russell was at his "best 
and Mr. Rutherfurd dignified the office of Lord Advocate, and 
again when Mr. Disraeli failed as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

This time of rest and criticism became even sadly memorable to 
Mr. Gladstone, for in it he lost his chief, although the sudden 
bereavement was, unconsciously to him, a new and a very 
advanced step towards the goal of Liberalism. When riding up 
Constitution Hill, on the evening of the 29th June 1850, Sir 
Robert Peel was thrown over the head of his horse, which came 
down upon him as he convulsively grasped the reins. The 
statesman died in three days with the names of Hardinge 
and Graham on his lips. Again, as when Canning passed away 
in one brief week, was the nation profoundly moved — the Queen 
and all the people. But few felt the blow as Mr. Gladstone 
did. To his expressions of consternation and grief in private, he 
was called to add this Uoge in Parliament a few hours after 
death had done its worst : — 

"Every heart is much too fall to allow us to enter so early upon the 
consideration of the amount of that calamity with which the country has 
been visited in, I will say, the premature death of Sir Robert Peel ; for 
although he has died fall of years and fall of honours, yet it is a death 
that in human eyes is premature, because we had fondly hoped that, in 
whatever position Providence might assign to him, by the weight of his 
ability, by the splendour of his talents, and by the purity of his virtues, 
he might still have been spared to render us most essential services : — 
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' Now is the stately column broke, 
The beacon light is quenched in smoke, 
The trumpet's silvery sound is still, 
The warder silent on the hilL' 

The tribute of respect which we now offer will, I am sure, be all the more 
valuable — all the more readily received — from the silence which has pre- 
vailed, and which has arisen, not from a want, but from an excess of 
feeling." 



t 



Often since, and even very recently, has Mr. Gladstone 
bewailed the premature removal of the most honourable states- 
man whom the people have ever sent to power from their own 
ranks. But his removal only made way for Mr. Gladstone 
himself, for a time as head of the Peelites — who may be described 
as cultured Conservatives with popular sympathies — but soon, as 
we shall see, as himself leader of the people and representative 
of the whole nation. But Peel was not taken away before he 
had completed the influences which made his admiring friend 
greater even than himself as an Economist and a Financier. 

It was in the same month in which Peel died that Mr. Glad- 
stone first clearly enunciated in Parliament the principles of the 
foreign policy which, as explained by his action at Naples and 
the Ionian Islands, has since been applied to the Eastern Ques- 
tion with its Turkish horrors in Bulgaria, and its Kussian 
ambition and intrigues in Central Asia. The foreign policy of 
Lord Palmerston had been not only attacked but condemned 
by an adverse vote in the House of Lords. Lord John Kussell, 
taking up the gauntlet in the House of Commons, exalted his 
impulsive colleague, whom Lord Beaconsfield has of late sought 
badly to follow, "not as the Minister of Austria, not as the 
Minister of Russia, not as the Minister of France or any other 
foreign country, but as the Minister of England." On Mr. 
Roebuck's resolution of confidence in her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, Lord Palmerston defended himself for five hours — from 
the dusk of a summer evening to the dawn of .a summer morn- 
ing, as was said That was his famous Civis Romanics Sum 
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speech. To us now it is of deepest interest from Mr. Gladstone's 
reply, on the 27th June 1850. "What was a Koman citizen?" 
he asked. 

" A Roman citizen was the member of a privileged caste, of a victorious 
and conquering nation, of a nation that held all others bound down by the 
strong arm of power — which had one law for him and another for all the 
rest of the world, which asserted in his favour principles which it denied 
to all others. Was such the view of the noble Lord as to the relation of 
England towards all the rest of the world ? Did he claim for us that we 
are to stand on a platform, as it were, high above all other nations ? It 
was clear from the whole expression and spirit of the noble Viscount's 
speech that such is his impression — that he thinks we are to be the censor 
of the vice and follies of all the peoples of the world, the teacher of the 
nations, and that all who do not think proper to admit the assumption 
must have diplomatic war declared against them. And certainly, if the 
business of a Foreign Secretary was merely to carry on diplomatic war, all 
must admit the perfection of the noble Lord in the discharge of his 
functions. But it was not the duty of a Foreign Minister to be like a 
knight-errant, ever pricking forth, armed at all points, to challenge all 
comers, and lay as many adversaries as possible sprawling, or the noble 
Lord would be a master of his art ; but to maintain that sound code of 
international principles which is a monument of human wisdom, and a 
precious inheritance bequeathed by our fathers for the preservation of the 
future brotherhood of nations." 

These words might have been used but yesterday of the 
foreign policy of the hour, which has forced on the country a 
second Afghan war, as unrighteous as Lord Palmerston's first, 
and, after six Kaffir wars, the Zulu disaster, but has departed 
from all the precedents of the Minister of whom Peel said in his 
last speech, "We are all proud," by allying England with the 
Ottoman Turks against the oppressed Christian nationalities. 

What Mr. Gladstone meant by the keynote of his policy — the 
maintenance of "that sound code of international principles 
bequeathed by our fathers for the preservation of the future 
brotherhood of nations," he soon practically proved, and none 
more loudly applauded him than Lord Palmerston himself. 
With his family he happened to spend the subsequent autumn 
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and winter in Naples. There he was present at the State 
trials, of which the most notorious was that of Poerio. Under 
the Bourbon rule, he learned on official evidence, thousands of 
prisoners, many of the best families and members of the 
Chamber of Deputies, were confined without trial Patriots 
and scholars were chained with the vilest brigands of South 
Italy, in loathsome dungeons. Illegally arrested and more 
illegally detained, when any were tried the evidence was too 
often forged, and the judges dared not do their duty. On 
the 7th April 1851 Mr. Gladstone wrote to Lord Aberdeen 
the first of those two letters with which all Europe was soon to 
ring. 

" This I have seen, my Lord ; the official doctors not going to the sick 
prisoners, but the sick prisoners, men almost with death on their faces, 
toiling upstairs to them at that charnel-house of the Vicaria, because the 
lower regions of such a place of darkness are too foul and loathsome to 
allow it to be expected that professional men should consent to earn 
bread by entering them." 

While Lord Palmerston was writing privately that Gladstone 
had shown the Neapolitan to be a " governo infernale," he stated 
in the House, in reply to Sir De Lacy Evans, that he thought 
the right honourable gentleman had done himself very great 
honour by the course he pursued at Naples, and he had felt it 
his duty to send copies of that gentleman's pamphlet to our 
Ministers at the Courts of Europe, thereby affording them an 
opportunity of exerting their influence in this matter. The 
Bourbon Bomba was effectually roused, but the first step of 
Prince Castelcicala was to employ a hireling writer of English to 
attempt an answer to the letters. Asked by the Prince to forward 
that answer to the same European Courts, Lord Palmerston 
replied : " I must decline being accessory to the publication of 
a pamphlet which, in my opinion, does no credit to its writer, or 
the Government which he defends, or the political party of which 
he professes to be the champioa" While the miserable King, 
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Ferdinand II., was pricked in his conscience so far as — not to 
free the prisoners but — to pronounce Palmerston's reply a a most 
important and bien redige document," Mr. Gladstone received 
the first of those testimonies to the righteousness of his conduct 
and ability of his policy, of which the Clubs have been the scene 
— a cousin of his was blackballed by a Parisian Club " solely 
because of his name." 

When, in the same Parliament in February 1852, Lord John 
Russell was defeated on the bill which would have formed the 
Militia into such a Reserve as Lord Cardwell has since given us, 
and was succeeded by the late Lord Derby, Mr. Gladstone took 
his place as an independent member below the gangway. The 
Tories, when he was leaving — when, in truth, he had left — be- 
sought him, privately, to lead them in the battle of Protection 
against Free Trade, of monopoly against the people. But such 
work he left to Mr. Disraeli. He pressed for a dissolution that 
the country itself might be consulted, while the Anti-Corn Law 
League mustered its forces. December of the same year saw 
Lord Aberdeen Premier, with Mr. Gladstone and the Peelites 
fairly committed to Liberty in the Coalition Ministry. Then it 
was and for the next three years that he worked side by side 
with Russell and Palmerston, Argyll and Granville, the present 
Lord Moncreiff being Lord Advocate for the first time, while his 
old schoolfellow, Viscount Canning, was Postmaster-General, be- 
fore going out to India, the Queen's first Viceroy. But before 
Lord Derby's Ministry expired, Mr. Disraeli, as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, once more proclaimed his inferiority to his 
greater rival in office — though Mr. Gladstone is far above all 
such rivalry in character and aims — by an abortive budget in 
the interest of the maltsters. Macaulay's picture of the scene 
will never be forgotten, when Mr. Gladstone " bounded on the 
floor," and after an exposure and castigation " gravely and 
severely bitter," says Macaulay, thus lashed the Tory Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the unaccountable licence of his speech : — 
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" The right hon. gentleman must permit me to tell him that he is not 
entitled to charge with insolence men of as high position and of as high 
character in this House as himself. I must tell him that he is not entitled 
to say to my right hon. friend the member for Carlisle, that he regards 
but does not respect him. And I must tell him that whatever else he 
may have learnt, he has not learnt to keep within those limits, in discus- 
sion, of moderation and of forbearance, that ought to restrain the conduct 
and language of every member of this House; the disregard of which, 
while it is an offence in the meanest amongst us, is an offence of tenfold 
weight when committed by the leader of the House of Commons." 
Speaking of the statement as a scheme of finance, he said, " if the House 
gave the sanction of its high authority to this unsound and delusive 
scheme, the day would come when they would look back on their vote 
with a bitter lament and ineffectual repentance. " 

Reserving Mr. Gladstone's first Budget and financial statement 
for a little, we pursue the development of his foreign policy in 
the Crimean war. For that war, from first to last, he had to 
provide the money ; in the conduct of the war he was the most 
sympathetic colleague of the overstrained Lord Aberdeen and of 
the generous, able, and toiling Duke of Newcastle, whom some 
ignorantly sought to sacrifice to the evil military system of the 
past which decimated our soldiers in the field. Then, as now, 
Mr. Gladstone was known to have a personal, an almost femi- 
nine, horror of bloodshed, save in a cause so clearly righteous 
that the most sensitive conscience may suffer an appeal to the 
sword. The secret of such a man, such a Finance Minister, be- 
coming identified with costly expeditions and long campaigns, 
is to be found in the conviction that the action of the Czar 
Nicholas in 1853 was as purely self-seeking, as brutally ambitious, 
as the attitude of his successor, if not his motive, in the recent 
• war against Turkey, was colourably in the interests of the 
Christian Slavs. Mr. Kinglake, writing history, discusses Mr. 
Gladstone's conduct at this time from the military point of view. 
If, the Historian declares, "he was famous for the splendour of 
his eloquence, for his unaffected piety, and for his blameless life, 
he was celebrated far and wide for a more than common liveli- 
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ness of conscience. What appeared certain was, that if upon the 
vital question of peace or war the Government should depart by 
even a hair's-breadth from the right path the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would instantly refuse to be a partaker of the fault" 
Had he not resigned office before on a far smaller issue 1 " The 
errors of Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Gladstone, if errors they were, 
were only errors of judgment. The scrupulous purity of their 
motives has never been brought into question." 

But was the war an error of judgment ? Mr. Gladstone has since 
defended, and frequently, the part which he and his colleagues 
played at that time. Whatever be the opinion of the public or 
of individuals now, this much must be admitted, that Naples and 
the Crimea alike show that Mr. Gladstone's conscience has only 
to be convinced to make him as vigorous and thorough in his 
foreign policy as in domestic reform. In fighting Kussia in 1854 
he sought "to maintain that sound code of international principles 
which is a monument of human wisdom," just as in refusing to 
fight Kussia in 1878. In the former case Kussia represented 
pure aggression, and so Mr. Gladstone helped to secure the 
Treaty of Paris for the Christians of South-Eastern Europe as 
well as for the Turks under Christian control, until time should 
work out the right solution. In the late war Russia could 
plausibly plead that she was only doing the work which that 
treaty laid on all the European Powers, who had refused to do 
that duty to which Mr. Gladstone urged Lord Beaconsfield's 
Ministry in vain. 

It is as Chancellor of the Exchequer — the office in which Mr. 
Disraeli had most signally failed, but the highest test of domestic 
statesmanship — that Mr. Gladstone has, thus far, won the most 
lasting reputation, and has contributed the most enduring elements 
to the glory of his country and the prosperity of the people. 
What Lancashire began, and Peel continued, and the Board of 
Trade experience expanded, culminated in his first Budget of 
1853. It was his instinctive and then intelligent and deliberate 
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8oooer or later it is they who have to pay for bad government, 
f'/r party selfishness, as the country keenly feels at this moment, 
and will feel still more when reaping the whirlwind from the 
past five years of Tory extravagance and incompetence. Even 
his enemies being judges, Mr. Gladstone is unapproachable in 
this field and unassailable by the keenest malice of the vested 
interests. Here all his strong points meet — the economy and 
hard-headed business capacity of his ancestral Scotland; the 
intellectual culture developed by all that was best in Oxford ; 
the associations of his Liverpool home and of manufacturing 
England ; the genius of Canning and the patriotism of Feci 

The opening sentences of Mr. Gladstone's financial statement 
on the 18th April 1853 were remarkable for his reference to the 
income tax, revived by Peel in 1842, and by him and his disciple 
worked as the instrument for perfecting the effective reform of 
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the commercial and fiscal system. But when that was perfected, 
as Mr. Gladstone went far to do till he created the great surplus 
with which the present Ministry entered on their wasteful career, 
the impost, he held, might be parted with or kept in reserve for 
some such emergencies as those it had before met, for the good not 
only of Britain but of mankind. In that Budget he announced 
remissions of taxation to the amount of nearly five and a half 
millions sterling. When the Magician, as he was pronounced, 
resigned his office on Mr. Roebuck's motion for the Crimean 
inquiry, his successor, Sir G. C. Lewis, might well write with 
fear, after Mr. Cardwell and Sir Francis Baring had been in vain 
applied to, "I was to follow Gladstone, whose ability had 
dazzled the world." 

Not till June 1859 was he again in office as Lord Palmerston's 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. But Oxford University had begun 
to look with growing suspicion on a representative, however 
distinguished, who could act in the same Ministry with Mr. 
Milner Gibson, and might have Mr. Cobden as one of his 
colleagues. His letter to the Provost of Oriel frankly stated the 
case, and justified his acceptance of office on the most liberal of 
all grounds, that one of the first duties of the Government would 
be to prepare a Reform Bill. If accepted by Parliament, he 
wrote, that would involve a fresh appeal to the country, and 
Oxford could then judge him most effectually. For the long 
period of seven years did that Administration hold office, first 
under Lord Palmerston, and then, on his death in 1865, under 
Earl Russell. If it only prepared the measure of Household 
Suffrage which Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli carried, it enabled 
Mr. Gladstone, in his own department, to perfect those fiscal and 
commercial reforms with which his name will be ever linked. 
In the former he stood alone ; in the latter, in the treaty of 
commerce with France, he had Cobden for his ally and his 
instrument. In 1860-61 the falling in of the Long Annuities 
enabled him to give the country relief, chiefly in the reduction of 
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the customs' tariff, paper and hop duties, and in the trade with 
France, to the amount of nearly four millions sterling. In 1861 
he modestly uttered this prediction, which, had England in the 
general election of 1874 not prevented the desire of Scotland, by 
seating the present Government, would have come true : — 

"If the country is content to be governed at a cost of between 
£60,000,000 and £62,000,000, or even £64,000,000 a year, there is not any 
reason why it should not be so governed without the income tax, provided 
that Parliament shall so will it to be. If, on the other hand, it is the 
pleasure of the country to be governed at a cost of between £70,000,000 
and £75,000,000 a year, it must, in my judgment, be so governed with 
the aid of a considerable income tax. That I believe to be the whole 
case ; and I really cannot conceive that my responsibility to abolish the 
tax is that absolute and unconditional responsibility, wholly apart from 
any question of the amount of expenditure, for which provision is to be 
made, which it has been represented by some gentlemen to be. I think 
that it would be a most enviable lot for any Chancellor of the Exchequer 
— I certainly do not entertain any hope that it will be mine — but I think 
that some better Chancellor of the Exchequer, in some happier time, may 
achieve that great consummation ; and that some future poet may be able 
to sing of him as Mr. Tennyson has sung of Godiva, although I do not 
suppose the means employed will be the same, 

* He took away the tax, 
And built himself an everlasting name."' 

Yes ! Mr. Gladstone promised to take away the tax in 1874, 
and England preferred to saddle the country with an Administra- 
tion which has doubled the burden, and will yet treble it, or 
double that again, before it is forgotten. The statement of 
15th April 1861, also, may be quoted, in the passage which 
shows how Mr. Gladstone could light up with humour as well as 
with the fire of eloquence, speeches which for five hours at a time 
held the most fastidious assembly in the world in thrall. Taking 
credit to himself for avoiding the old controversy between direct 
and indirect taxation, the Chancellor of the Exchequer said : — 

"I never can think of direct or indirect taxation except as I should 
think of two attractive sisters, who have been introduced into the gay 
world of London; each with an ample fortune; both having the same 
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parentage (for the parents of both I believe to be Necessity and Invention), 
differing only as sisters may differ, as where one is of lighter and another 
of darker complexion, or where there is some agreeable variety of manner, 
the one being more free and open, and the other somewhat more shy, 
retiring, and insinuating. I cannot conceive any reason why there should 
be unfriendly rivalry between the admirers of these two damsels ; and I 
frankly own, whether it be due to a lax sense of moral obligation or not, 
that as Chancellor of the Exchequer, if not as a member of this House, I 
have always thought it not only allowable, but even an act of duty, to 
pay my addresses to them both. I am, therefore, as between direct and 
indirect taxation, perfectly impartial. But then I must say, that with 
regard to the remission of indirect taxes, I hope that the memorable 
history of the last twenty years will never be forgotten ; for I do not 
scruple to state that if you look to its economical profits on the one hand, 
and then to its political, social, and moral fruits on the other, it is 
difficult to know to which to give the palm in point of magnitude. If we 
had not gained one single shilling by the remission of indirect taxation, 
it would have been worth having, for the sake of the manner in which it 
has knit together the interests and feelings of all classes of the community 
from one end of the country to the other. If, on the other hand, it had 
had nothing to do with any question of moral and social results, still the 
merely economical effects, in promoting the material wellbeing of the 
people, have been so signal and extraordinary, that we may well rejoice to 
have lived in a period during which it has been our happy lot to take part 
in bringing about such changes. " 

Side by side with remissions of obstructive taxation there 
went the intelligent reduction of expenditure. There is nothing 
for making a statesman a Liberal like the fact that he is Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Abuses and jobs cost money. Hence 
the lesson of Mr. Gladstone's Budget of., 1862 : remissions of 
taxation are not to be had compatibly with maintaining the 
financial credit of the country except by the cautious, the 
judicious and gradual, but yet the resolute, application to all the 
departments of our public service of the principle of a true and 
strict economy. 

By this time the Civil War in the States of America had 
begun to stop the cotton supply of Lancashire. In the financial 
statement of 1863 the old sympathies of Mr. Gladstone with 
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its people and capitalists were drawn out, and he magnified 
the power of endurance, the self-command, the cheerful manly 
resignation, the true magnanimity, which were shown in 
humble life and by alL The occasion was, however, remark- 
able even more for his speech in Committee on the clause in 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, in which he asked the House 
to modify the law which exempts non-religious charities from 
all direct taxation whatever. That, doubtless, was the first of 
those so-called attacks on the vested interests which fairly broke 
Mr. Gladstone off from even the quasi or Peelite Conservatives, 
and was avenged by the English self-seekers in 1874. The 
speech, explaining a proposal made by the whole of the Palmer- 
ston Cabinet of 1859-65, is unanswerable, and it was only 
tentative. But unless Mr. Gladstone lives to do double justice 
to the whole body of the taxpayers, at once by bringing all the 
wealthy within the rates and securing a public audit of the 
Charities, such abuses will require a century of reform for their 
removal, while every well-organized scheme of benevolence or 
philanthropy and the assessment for the poor continue to bear 
an unnecessary and often excessive strain. 

But perhaps the most beneficial, though certainly not the most 
prominent, fiscal reform in the whole splendid series of Mr. 
Gladstone's reforms, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, was the 
repeal of the taxes on knowledge, on paper, newspapers, and 
advertisements. The one feature in the case of Mr. Disraeli up 
to this time undoubtedly worthy of admiration of a kind was, 
that an adventurer of foreign origin, who boasted that he was or 
had been " a gentleman of the press," had risen to supply the 
Tory party with a leader— with brains, and imagination, and 
specious arguments for seeking places or keeping office. But 
this writer of sentimental and political novels and party leading 
articles so dreaded knowledge in his supporters, so feared the 
spread of enlightenment among the people, that he not only 
made no attempt to remove the taxes on knowledge, but he 
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incited the House of Lords to go out of their constitutional 
province so far as to reject in 1860 the provisions for the repeal 
of the paper duty which Mr. Gladstone finally carried in 1861. 
Without that concession, without the removal of that long- 
continued Tory obstruction to the ordinary as well as the 
political education of the people, we should not have witnessed 
that marvellous advance in periodical literature, from the 
monthly magazine to the penny and halfpenny journals, morning 
and evening, which marks the difference between 1861 and 
1879 more, and more healthily and happily, than any other form 
of progress. Mr. Charles Cowan, representing those interests of 
Scotland, literary and mechanical, which make paper, and print, 
and — to a disproportionately large extent — write for the rest of 
the English-reading world, has just told us Mr. Gladstone's 
pledge in 1852 to free knowledge from the "stupid taxes" and 
how he was able to redeem his pledge in 1861. This testimony 
of Mr. Cowan's every intelligent man of whatever party will 
pronounce as within the truth : — 

" The invaluable services rendered by Mr. Gladstone to papermakers, in 
delivering them from a cruel and oppressive impost, ought to secure to him 
the cordial and grateful support of all engaged in the manufacture and in 
cognate trades ; while every family in the land, and all engaged in literary 
pursuits and the work of education, must feel that they owe much to the 
earnest and distinguished statesman who, after having lifted off the burdens 
which enhanced the price of food of the working man, has also achieved 
so much to promote the moral and intellectual instruction and happiness 
in the homes of all classes of the people. It is my conviction that but for 
Mr. Gladstone's courage and determination in the prosecution of what he 
felt was a great and righteous cause, these unjust and galling exactions 
might have still existed." 

Of the taxes on knowledge which he took away, even more 
than of the income tax, which Lord Beaconsfield's Cabinet, as 
seated by an English majority, prevented him from taking away, 
it may be said with truth that Mr. Gladstone has " built himself 
an everlasting name." 



THIED PERIOD, AS LIBERAL CHIEF. 

1864-1874. 

MR GLADSTONE'S first marked departure ahead of the old 
Whigs, who still, at that time, swore by 1832, was on the 
11th May 1864. He had told Oxford that an extension of the 
franchise was inevitable. But even his colleagues were alarmed 
when, on that day, he used this language during the debate 
which led to the defeat of the bill of Mr. Baines for lowering 
the borough qualification, by 272 against 216 votes : — 

" We are told that the working classes do not agitate ; but is it desirable 
that we should wait till they agitate ? . . . The agitation of the 
classes having leisure is easily conducted. Every hour of their time has 
not a money value ; their wives and children are not dependent on the 
application of those hours of labour. But when a working man finds him- 
self in such a condition that he must attend on that daily labour on which 
he is strictly dependent for his daily bread, it is only because then, in 
railway language, the danger-signal is turned on, and because he feels a 
strong necessity for action and a distrust in the rulers who have driven 
him to that necessity. The present state of things, I rejoice to say, does 
not indicate that distrust ; but if we admit that we must not allege the 
absence of agitation on the part of the working classes as a reason why the 
Parliament of England and the public mind of England should be indis- 
posed to entertain the discussion of this question." 

That struck the keynote of future reform, and, we may add, 
of the consequent extension of national education. That the 
opposition of Lord Palm'erston and his subsequent removal by 
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death, and the advancing years of the veteran reformer, Lord 
Russell, put Mr. Gladstone in his logical, his right, his unique 
position of Liberal Leader. Unique, for in him the great party 
of Pitt and Canning and Peel and Palmerston were won over to 
the nation, with all their historic associations and splendid intel- 
lectual power. 

But Oxford was too old to see that, and too narrow to appre- 
ciate her son, who would have put her in the van of stable 
progress and cultured reform. At the general election, Sir J. T. 
Coleridge, the silver-mouthed, the embodiment of all that was 
best in her past and her present, was the chairman of his com- 
mittee. This is what the present Lord Coleridge and Lord 
Chief-Justice of the Common Pleas told the University, but told 
it in vain : — 

" The committee do not scruple to advocate his cause on grounds 
above the common level of politics. They claim for him the gratitude 
due to one whose public life has for eighteen years reflected a lustre on 
the University herself. They confidently invite you to consider whether 
his pure and exalted character, his splendid abilities, and his eminent 
services to Church and State do not constitute the highest of all qualifica- 
tions for an academical seat, and entitle him to be judged by his con- 
stituents as he will assuredly be judged by posterity. " 

By 180, some 1904 electors preferred Mr Gathorne Hardy to 
the judgment of history. Thus, with dignified humility, did a 
son too good for her bid farewell to his Alma Mater: — 

" After an arduous connection of eighteen years, I bid you respectfully 
farewell. My earnest purpose to serve you, my many faults and short- 
comings, the incidents of the political relation between the University 
and myself established in 1847, so often questioned in vain and now at 
length finally dissolved, I leave to the judgment of the future. It is one 
imperative duty, and one alone, which induces me to trouble you with 
these few parting words — the duty of expressing my profound and lasting 
gratitude for indulgence as generous, and for support as warm and en- 
thusiastic in itself, and as honourable from the character and distinction 
of those who have given it, as has, in my belief, ever been accorded by any 
constituency to any representative." 
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And as he turned to South Lancashire, which returned him, 
and again at Manchester, he declared himself, in the Free Trade 
Hall, a Liberal, and made this noble recantation : — 



(i 



At last, my friends, I am come among you — and I am come, to use an 
expression which has become very famous and is not likely to be forgotten, 
I am come among you 'unmuzzled.' ... I have loved the Uni- 
versity of Oxford with a deep and passionate love, and as long as I breathe 
that attachment will continue. ... I am aware of no cause for the 
votes which have given a majority against me in the University of Oxford 
except the fact that the strongest conviction that the human mind can 
receive, that an overpowering sense of the public interests, that the prac- 
tical teachings of experience to which from my youth Oxford herself 
taught me to lay open myself — all these had shown me the folly, and, I 
will say, the madness of refusing to join in the generous sympathies of my 
countrymen, by adopting what I must call an obstructive policy." 

So, when opening the Palmerston Club at Oxford in December 
last, he said : — 

"I must admit that I did not learn when I was at Oxford that which 
I have learned since — to set a due value on the imperishable and the inesti- 
mable principles of human liberty. T}je temper which, I think, too much 
prevailed in academic circles was, that liberty was regarded with jealousy, 
and fear could not be wholly dispensed with. ... I think that the principle 
of the Conservative party is jealousy of liberty and of the people, only 
qualified by fear ; but I think the principle of the Liberal party is trust in 
the people, only qualified by prudence. I can only assure you, gentlemen, 
that now I am in front of extended popular privileges, I have no fear of 
these enlargements of the Constitution that seem to be approaching. On 
the contrary, I hail them with desire. I am not in the least degree con- 
scious that I have less reverence for antiquity, for the beautiful and 
good and glorious charges that our ancestors have handed down to us as a 
patrimony to our race, than I had in other days when I held other politi- 
cal opinions. I have learned to set the true value upon human liberty, 
and in whatever I have changed, there, and there only, has been the 
explanation of the change." 

Even more honourable, as well as effective, was that confes- 
sion to the House of Commons, the part of which referring to 
Canning we have previously cited : — 

" My position in regard to the Liberal party is in all points the oppo- 
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site of Earl Russell's. I have none of the claims he possesses. I came 
among you an outcast from those with whom I associated, driven from 
them by the slow and resistless force of conviction. I came among you, 
to make use of the legal phraseology, in formd pauperis. I had nothing 
to offer you but faithful and honourable service. You received me with 
kindness, indulgence, generosity, and I may even say with some measure 
of confidence — and the relation between us is this : that you can never be 
my debtor, but that I must for ever be in your debt." 

1 

When,- as Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the 
House, Mr. Gladstone introduced the Reform Bill of 1866, 
which was lost solely by the factious opposition of " the Cave " 
under Mr. Lowe in a fratricidal conflict, he thus repeated the 
pledge given at a banquet in Liverpool to stand or fall by the 
measure : — 

" We stand with it now, we may fall with it a short time hence, and if 
. we do, we shall rise with it hereafter. You may drive us from our seats ; 
but you cannot fight against the future. Time is on our side. The great 
social forces which move on in their might and majesty, and which the 
tumult of our debates does not for a moment impede or disturb, those 
great social forces are against you ; they are marshalled on our side, and 
the banner which we now carry, though perhaps at this moment it may 
droop over our sinking heads, yet it soon again will float in the eye of 
heaven, and it will be borne by the firm hands of the united people of the 
three kingdoms, perhaps not to an easy but to a certain and to a not 
distant victory/' 

That victory was snatched from him by the mocker who had 
educated the party opposed to liberty to use any means for 
acquiring and retaining office. But Lord Cranborne, the 
present Marquis of Salisbury and then the most hostile critic of his 
nominal leader, did not let Mr. Disraeli escape without taunting 
proofs that all the imperious demands of Mr. Gladstone, in com- 
mittee, had been obsequiously obeyed, so that the present fran- 
chise is really Mr. Gladstone's, save where it has been marred 
by unsympathetic and unprincipled plagiarism. 

Thfe conduct of Mr. Lowe had opened Mr. Gladstone's eyes 
to the fact that, while a negation, or the status quo, may be 
sufficient to bind a party together, as the Conservatives, he had 
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found out, are bound, the Liberal Leader may not hope for such 
permanent cohesion in his followers. Independence, conscien- 
tiousness, is at once the glory and the reproach of those who 
would leave the world better than they found it. Mr. Glad- 
stone had been taught the bitter lesson which, personally, he 
had not been slow to follow when trammelled by Oxford and 
by Sir Robert PeeL So he told the House of Commons, in 
reply to a question from Mr. Crawford, one of the members for 
the City of London, that prudence required him to withdraw 
from attempts to assume the initiative in amending the Tory 
reform measure. The mere hint of this roused the country to 
present addresses expressing confidence in him as leader of the 
Liberal party. In truth, he did not know his own power. 

Four days before these deputations waited on him he had, 
with his usual instinct, seized the true position in the vexed 
question of Justice to Ireland. He, the author of the " Church 
and State" book, on the 7th May 1867 accepted the "previous 
question " on the proposal of Sir J. Gray to fix a night for the 
consideration of the Irish Church, but he declared that the time 
was not far distant when the Parliament must look this question 
fairly in the face. 

"I confess that I am sanguine enough to cherish a hope that, though 
not without difficulty, a satisfactory result will be arrived at, the conse- 
quences of which will be so happy and pleasant for us all that we shall 
wonder at the folly which has so long prevented its being brought about." 

" Communistic ! " exclaimed the Tory Attorney-General. But 
how true it has proved to be, to the Church and to the State, 
and to the whole country, let the consequences of the Act of 
1869 giving the Church of Ireland spiritual independence testify. 
In the general election of 1868 Greenwich returned the Liberal 
chief. Mr. Disraeli resigned before the new Parliament as- 
sembled, and at the age of fifty-nine Mr. Gladstone became 
Prime Minister, with a majority of about a hundred and 
ten. How he used it let the history of the most brilliant five 
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years' Administration on record telL Scotland had done most to 
secure the triumphant result. Its burghs were always Liberal, like 
its Presbyterian organization since the days of John Knox. But 
even its counties avenged the wrongs of the prae-1832 era. Mid- 
lothian shook off Buccleuch appeals to self. Perth and Dumfries, 
and even Mr. Disraeli's new division of North Ayrshire, followed. 
The Midlothian deliverance from an evil past was especially 
hailed by Mr. Gladstone himself. On the 9th December 1868 
the new Prime Minister and his Ministry were sworn into office, 
the Bight Honourable Mr. Bright taking his seat as Privy Coun- 
cillor. The Premier, on his re-election for Greenwich, promised 
to support the ballot, so that, " whether by open voting or by 
whatever means, free voting may be secured." Mr. Bright, who 
had been offered the India Office, but took the Board of Trade 
and soon resigned it from ill-health, told his constituents at Bir- 
mingham, in reference to Mr. Gladstone's proposal to join his 
Administration, "I have reason to know that he made that 
proposition with the cordial and gracious acquiescence of her 
Majesty the Queen." Then referring in pure Bible English to 
the answer of the Shunammite woman to the prophet, the right 
honourable gentleman said : — 

"Happily the time may have come — I trust it has come — when in this 
country an honest man may enter the service of the Crown, and at the 
same time not feel it in any degree necessary to dissociate himself from his 
own people." 

As to Lancashire, Liverpool, and men of all shades of political 
opinion in the country, were so proud of its distinguished son that 
a movement was carried out to erect a statue of Mr. Gladstone, 
which was unveiled on the east side of St. George's Hall during 
the presence of the British Association there in 1870. That 
rising sculptor, Mr. J. Adams-Acton, has there admirably repre- 
sented the illustrious statesman in the richly adorned robes of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, his left foot slightly advanced, 
his left hand grasping a scroll, and his right arm resting across 
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his chest, while the face, in rest, shows the orator pausing after 
one of his greatest flights, or meditating a new exposition of the 
resources of the country. The gentleness of the man as well as 
the genius of the statesman is happily idealized, in features and 
attitude. The statue was executed chiefly in Rome, and was 
first exhibited in 1869. Doubtless Scotland will not much 
longer lag behind Liverpool, when Mr. Gladstone returns to it. 

The true introduction to the brilliant Administration of Mr. 
Gladstone for more than five years from December 1868 to 
February 1874, is found in the most remarkable of all his 
numerous writings, the pamphlet which he published on the 
23rd November 1868, termed "A Chapter of Autobiography :" — 

"When the Established Church of Ireland is on her trial " (he frankly 
wrote) " it is not unfair that her assailants should be placed on their trial 
too — most of all if they have been at one time her sanguine defenders. . . . 
It is in the character of the author of a book called * The State in its 
Relations with the Church ' that 1 offer these pages to those who may feel 
a disposition to examine them." 

The Chapter has an interest for ever, psychological and histori- 
cal, far above the Parliamentary recognition of the spiritual 
independence of the Episcopal Church in Ireland, about which 
success has made all agreed. It is, on a small scale, to Mr. Glad- 
stone what the ' Apologia ' is to John Henry Newman. The 
thinker and the statesman takes us into his confidence on the 
most sacred subjects, with a humility which would be painful 
were it not the true gate to that conviction of eternal truth and 
resolution to do the right at all hazards, which are the tests of 
the leaders of men. Let no man talk of inconsistency till he 
reads that pamphlet, unless he means the purely Tory consistency 
in what is because it is, however pernicious or preposterous. In 
the conclusion, that it is by a practical rather than a theoretical 
test that national Establishments of religion should be tried, Mr. 
Gladstone relegated this ecclesiastical controversy to its subordi- 
nate place while exalting the national good. 
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Justice to Ireland on a still greater scale than the mere removal 
of an obstruction, was the result of his Irish Land Acts. Like 
Von Stein in Germany, like Holt Mackenzie, Mertins Bird, and 
the Lawrences in Northern India, he induced the Legislature to 
recognise in the Ulster custom, with compensation for unexhausted 
improvements, a just, because an ancient and an equitable tenant- 
right He would have completed the service yet to be done to 
the loyal and the long-wronged Irish people by the reform of the 
higher education which priestly intolerance still renders impose 
sible. But in England, in the same session of 1870 which saw 
the Land Acts, aided by Mr. Forster he gave the nation a system 
of primary schools to fit them for the household suffrage con- 
ceded to the towns and yet to be conferred on the counties. 

And what shall we say of his services in the same cause to 
Scotland — the Act of 1872 % Or of that measure which he was 
accused by the keenly selfish interests of having stretched the 
prerogative to carry, the nationalizing of the Army by the aboli- 
tion of purchase % No measure so bold, so just, so far-reaching 
in its consequences, in a true imperialism and a reformed military 
system — the basis of all foreign policy — has ever been passed. 
But his successors in office tried their best to undo or minimize 
it The Ballot Act completed a series of reforms which sought 
only true liberty for all classes in the government of the nation 
by itself. The greater these measures — now long tested by most 
successful working — the deeper must be the regret that in 1874 
Mr. Gladstone astounded the country by announcing the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. The Liberal majority had fallen to 60, but 
such a majority ! Every contested seat involving a change in 
the political colour had been taken from the Liberals, not one by 
them. Scotland, at least, showed in the next election how it 
resented the attacks on a statesman after its own heart, and it 
was left to the English votes to hand over his surplus of six 
millions and his promise of the cessation of the income tax to a 
party who have made the last five years the most unprincipled, 
wasteful, and in every way disastrous in tha m\iro^^x^&s^ 
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The time is at hand, whether in the coming Budget of Sir 
Stafford Northcote, who was long a pupil and admirer of Mr. 
Gladstone, but has been unable to stand alone under such a 
leader as Lord Beaconsfield, or in the legacy which the present 
Ministry will leave to their successors, when even the constitu- 
encies which seated it five years ago will bewail their folly on 
the lowest or most selfish ground. The difference between the 
skilled and thrifty finance of Mr. Gladstone, based on a 
righteous and truly imperial policy, and the pitiful devices of 
his quondam follower to feed the Bombastes Furioso imperialism 
of Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury, is just this. In 1872-73 
Mr. Gladstone's ordinary expenditure was £70,714,000, in 
1877-78 Lord Beaconsfield's was upwards of eleven millions, 
more, or £81,865,000. On the other side of the account, Mr. 
Gladstone's Government in five years made a net remission of taxes 
to the amount of very nearly thirteen millions sterling. In his 
similar period of Administration, Lord Beaconsfield has added 
nearly a million sterling, or £9 13,000, over and above the fiscal 
imposts remitted or adjusted. Mr. Gladstone left his successors 
a surplus of six millions ; Sir Stafford Northcote's legacy at this 
moment would' be a deficit of five and three-quarter millions, 
without paying for the Afghan and Zulu campaigns. Mr. Glad- 
stone in his five years reduced the National Debt by upwards 
of twenty-six millions sterling ; in four years his successor has 
lightened it by only one and a half, but has steadily increased 
the unfunded debt. In a period of depression, unexampled for 
its severity and continuance, though relieved by a bountiful 
harvest, the income tax has been raised to fivepence in the 
pound. What it will yet be, or substitutes for it, as the direct 
result of Lord Beaconsfield's Government, the public will too 
soon find out 

The greatest of the Whigs, Earl Kussell, when disease, which 
lately deprived the country of his talents, had begun to weaken 
his powers, was believed to resent Mr. Gladstone's supersession 
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of him as Prime Minister and Liberal chief. But the " Kecol- 
lections " of the veteran reformer from 1813 to 1873, published in 
1875, forms perhaps the most significant eulogy of his rival's genius, 
character, and true patriotism. "In 1867-," writes the Earl, 
" when Mr. Gladstone and I were both in Italy, ... I found 
that he was as little disposed as I was to maintain Protestant 
ascendancy in Ireland \ and from that time I judged that that 
great question would be safer in his hands than in mine." Again : 
" I cannot think that I was mistaken in giving way to Mr. 
Gladstone as head of the Whig-Kadical party." On the Land 
Acts we have this pregnant verdict, " At length, with the bold- 
ness which belongs to him and the genius which inspires him, 
Mr. Gladstone devised a remedy." Farther on that earliest and 
wisest friend of Education remarks, " I do not wish to recite by 
rote the.faults of Mr. Gladstone as a statesman, but I feel bound 
to do him justice with respect to another great act of his career. 
The Education Act of 1870 was a great and wise measure." 
And the whole is summed up in this review of the Prime Minister's 
defeat by the English constituencies in 1874 : — 

" There can be no doubt that Mr. Gladstone by his great eloquence, by 
his power of developing the most abstruse propositions and embracing at 
once, in his large capacity, the most logical demonstrations, with the most 
captivating and dazzling rhetoric, has made for himself a fame which, in 
the lapse of .centuries, will suffer no eclipse. The only man whom I have 
heard in Parliament who combined to an equal degree the most severe 
reasoning with the most wonderful flights of imagination, was Mr. 
Plunket, in his speeches for Catholic emancipation. But Mr. Gladstone 
will be renowned not only for his Parliamentary eloquence but for his 
legislative acts." 

Generous words from such a rival, but not more generous than 
true! 
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AT my age," Mr. Gladstone wrote to Lord Granville on the 
12th March 1874, " I must reserve my entire freedom to 
divest myself of all the responsibilities of leadership at no dis- 
tant time." To an address from the Liberals of Tunstall he 
replied : — 

" I do not disguise from myself the importance of the verdict given at 
the late election, either as regards myself personally, or in other and more 
important respects; hut I neither can repent having confided in the 
people, nor cease to confide in them similarly with reference to the con- 
tingencies of the future." 

In truth, while "the need of rest," and a self-sacrificing 
desire that the party might find some better tactician than him- 
self to keep Mephistopheles off the ark of national liberty, pros- 
perity, and constitutionalism, led him to devolve the chiefship on 
so loyal and courageous a successor as the Marquis of Harrington, 
he only rose to the higher position of Leader of the Country, of 
guide and exponent of the nation's conscience. 

For in 1875 the greatest events in the course of our foreign 

policy since Pitt fought Napoleon Buonaparte, and Canning 

called in the New World to redress the balance of the Old, began, 

and have ever since continued, and will go on developing till 
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right is done. The Eastern Question, the fate of the Turk, the 
rights of the Christian peoples of South-Eastern Europe and 
North-Western Asia, were brought up for settlement by the 
determination of the Herzegovinians and Bosnians to remain no 
longer oppressed. Lord Stanley, the new Foreign Minister, in his 
Edinburgh speech pooh-poohed the revolt, Mr. Disraeli denied its 
extension, the whole Ministry supported the Turkish oppressor. 

We say this, notwithstanding the subsequent resignation of the 
vacillating Foreign Secretary, now Earl of Derby, and of the 
high-minded Earl of Carnarvon who was loth to believe in the 
combined folly and infamy of his colleagues' ultimate inten- 
tions. For detailed reports by our own Consuls, made as to the 
condition of the Christians and of the Turkish peasantry them- 
selves, under Ottoman rule, had just before revealed the truth that, 
so far as the reform of the Muhammadan administration of the 
fertile lands from the Danube to the Euphrates was concerned, 
the blood and treasure of the Crimean war had been wasted, 
the pledges of 1855 had been scouted, the Treaty of Paris had 
become waste paper. Yet, so tremendous were the issues in- 
volved, we admit that any British Government might well hesitate 
before actively demanding the redemption of these pledges. 
But when, after the familiar and successful examples of the 
Principalities now forming prosperous Roumania, of Servia, of 
the Lebanon, and of Greece before all, the Christians of North- 
western Turkey rose, and the brave Montenegrins joined them, 
the British Government had no alternative but to recognise the 
gravity of the revolt, and to do its duty with the other Powers 
under the Treaty of Paris. Alas ! for the place-holders who 
professed to be the heirs of Pitt's patriotism, of Canning's English 
sense of justice, even of Palmerston's " spirited foreign policy." 
England neutralized all Christendom, while the Turk butchered 
the Christian subjects whom Europe had solemnly sworn by 
treaty to protect. 

Russia watched Austria, and Austria, Russia ; Germany ha/L 
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enough on its hands; France was still in the dust. At last, 
but unheeded, on the 3rd June 1876 the Spectator told the 
story of what was at first called " The Bulgarian Insurrection." 
The Daily News soon after let Christendom understand, on the 
highest official authority, what that meant. Still, denial and 
then minimizing were the mot (Tordre of Mr. Disraeli, till the 
pro-Turkish official, Mr. Baring, reluctantly confirmed the worst 
horrors, after investigation on the spot. Parliament, befooled 
and beaten by the Government it had put in power, had risen, 
taking the grave denials of the responsible Prime Minister down 
to the country for the holidays. 

Who spoke then? Through whom did the insulted people 
of the Kingdom utter the voice of reprobation, and demand 
that the traditional chaining of their freedom to the rotting 
carcass of Turkish misrule should cease? The Blackheath 
speech of Mr. Gladstone gave voice to every English-speak- 
ing Christian. Not less remarkable than that oration, as 
a triumph of impromptu debate which silenced the Thersites 
of the then incipient Jingo party, was his extinction of Mr. 
Chaplin soon after the assembling of Parliament in 1877. 
These were words worthy of the whole nation for whom Mr. 
Gladstone spoke : — 

" We have, I think, the most solemn question that has come before 
Parliament in my time. The duty which every man should feel, that he is 
bound for himself according to his opportunities to examine these things, 
that it can never be forgotten that we are those who set up the power of 
Turkey in 1856, we are those who gave her the strength which she exhi- 
bited in the Bulgarian outrages, we are those who made the treaty arrange- 
ments which have secured her for twenty years from almost a single hour of 
uneasiness brought about by foreign intervention ; and nothing, therefore, 
can be greater, deeper, or wider than the responsibility incumbent upon 
us, one and all, that we do not allow any consideration of party or personal 
convenience to prevent us from endeavouring to the best of our ability to 
discharge this great duty — that now at length in the East, in the midst of 
this great opportunity, when all Europe is called to collected action, when 
we learn the deep human interests involved in every stage of the question, 
bo far at least as England k concerned, every Englishman shall strive to 
Jus utmost that justice shall be done." 
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In the last of his exquisitely delicate series of four articles 
on the late Prince Consort, based chiefly on Mr. Theodore 
Martin's book, Mr. Gladstone is led to contrast the Eastern or 
Russo-Turkish drama of 1875-78 with that of 1853-56, while he 
repels the dishonourable imputation that the able biographer 
had made himself the tool of the Tory party. In each case there 
was an offender against the law and peace of Europe, and the 
test of both is only that international law and European concert. 
By her distinct and obstinate breach of covenant Turkey has 
now taken the place which the Russia of Nicholas had held in 
the earlier struggle. In 1853-54 the prolonged attempts to put 
down the offence by means of the European concert proceeded 
without a check till the eve of the war. In 1875-77 the 
combination, wrote Mr. Gladstone, was sadly intermittent, but 
in the singular and unprecedented Conference at Constantinople 
it was, at least on the part of the assembled representatives, 
perfectly unequivocal. It was Prussia which, in 1854, altered 
the situation by refusing to support words by acts. But it was 
England which, in 1876-77, by conveying the assurance to 
Turkey that only moral suasion would be used, neutralized the 
whole action of Europe and international justice, and provoked 
two wars. While in 1854-55 the two great Powers of England 
and France, with the co-operation of little Sardinia, now united 
Italy, prosecuted the work they had undertaken by military 
means \ in 1877 we left it, and we led the rest of the Powers to 
leave it, to Russia alone to act as the hand and sword of Europe. 
The natural result was that the scale was weighted with the 
question what compensation she would claim and ought to be 
allowed for her efforts and sacrifices. This outline of a parallel 
Mr. Gladstone leaves to impartial criticism, and history will 
indorse it. 

These things are too recent for us to tell of the evil policy 
which, from Berlin Memorandum and Constantinople Confer- 
ence, through the blood of two atrocious wars and the <xnita&n&& 
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extermination of Christian villagers, and from Berlin Congress 
and Anglo-Turkish Convention to the Russo-Turkish Convention, 
dragged the conscience of Great Britain through the mire, with- 
out its consent and opposed to its desire. In vain had Mr. Glad- 
stone, at an early stage, proposed a settlement of the claims of 
the Christian nationalities which would have converted them into 
new Roumanias, still leaving the Ottoman an enriching suzerainty. 
In vain did he express the will of the people to act along with 
the other signatories of the Treaty of Paris, and so most effec- 
tually and righteously to checkmate the ambition of Russia. Lord 
Carnarvon and then Lord Derby found the designs of Mr. Disraeli 
too evil even for them, and resigned office. But the Premier, who 
had introduced a bastard Imperialism, received his reward as 
Earl of Beaconsfield when he returned from Berlin, and laughed 
in his sleeve at the crowd in Downing Street, to whom he 
announced that he and his old rival, the Marquis of Salisbury, 
had brought them "peace with honour." The whole Eastern 
Question on its Turkish side has to be dealt with still. It has 
been left to France, to the Anglo-Frenchman, M. Waddington, 
to rescue Greece, which England has. sacrificed. 

On the return of the two British Plenipotentiaries from Berlin, 
their Conservative colleagues in the House of Lords gave them 
a congratulatory banquet at Knightsbridge. This banquet of 
the five hundred Tory Peers and their guests led to an incident 
which more distinctly marks the contrast between Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Beaconsfield than any other in their public life. To 
the Duke of Buccleuch fell the duty of making the speech in 
Lord Beaconsfield's honour. In his reply he admitted his cul- 
pability for much of the Russo-Turkish war by declaring that 
neither that nor the Crimean war would have taken place if 
England had spoken out distinctly and in time, and he did not 
himself shrink from his own share of responsibility for not 
having done so. But by this he, doubtless, only meant that he 
personally would have forced the country to war in alliance 
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with the Turks, if Lord Derby and Lord Carnarvon had not 
restrained him. In reply to the charge that his own Anglo- 
Turkish Convention was " insane," he retorted that he did not 
pretend to be so good a judge of insanity as Mr. Gladstone. 
But, in language appropriate to such a banquet, he asked, which 
is more likely to enter into an insane Convention, " a body of 
English gentlemen honoured by the favour of their Sovereign 
and the confidence of their fellow-subjects, ... or a sophistical 
rhetorician inebriated with the exuberance of his own verbosity, 
and gifted with an egotistical imagination that can at all times 
command an interminable and inconsistent series of arguments 
to malign an opponent and glorify himself " 1 Having thus re- 
curred to the worst manner of his younger days, Lord Beacons- 
field was exposed in the House of Lords on the subsequent Monday. 
When challenged for using the language of the pot-house the 
newly-made Earl of Beaconsfield resorted to his old trick of auda- 
cious and deceiving imagination, only to be again exposed. The 
statesman referred to, he said — we quote the Spectator's summary 
— " had on several occasions made ' personal allusions ' to him, 
'allusions intended to be very offensive,' and in his speech at 
Oxford had charged him ' with all the offences of the Cabinet,' 
and as being ' a dangerous, and even devilish character.' During 
the campaigns of the last two years, the same statesman had 
indulged ' in criticisms replete with the most offensive epithets 
as to Lord Beaconsfield's character. Hereupon Mr. Gladstone 
wrote a courteous letter, beginning, 'Dear Lord Beaconsfield,' 
asking for references to the alleged personalities, to which Lord 
Beaconsfield replied in the third person, in a letter of very 
vulgar grandeur, beginning, 'Lord Beaconsfield presents his 
compliments to Mr. Gladstone,' declining research over the 
speeches of two years and a half, producing only strong political 
criticisms on the policy of Lord Beaconsfield and the Govern- 
ment, but without a single instance of personality in the sense of 
the Knightsbridge speech, and admitting that the word * devilish' 
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had not been used by Mr. Gladstone, either in the Oxford 
speech or elsewhere, but had been used by a * friend* of Mr. 
Gladstone's, and had so in some way obtained a constructive 
sanction from Mr. Gladstone. The hand which slung such 
severe missiles at the late Sir Robert Peel has evidently lost its 
cunning. The fumes of London's adulation are mounting into 
that keen, cold, bizarre imagination of Lord Beaconsfield's, and 
vulgarizing all the sources of its former power." To this day 
the new and noble Earl has failed to redeem his promise to ex- 
amine Mr. Gladstone's speeches and produce the offensive epithets ! 

The pretext of the at first hand-to-mouth, and then evilly- 
deliberate policy of Lord Beaconsfield, was the imperious, the 
imperialistic — if we may coin the only true term — necessity of 
keeping Russia back. But, as the Duke of Argyll has just 
shown in " The Eastern Question," which forms the most impor- 
tant and able contribution to English political literature since the 
Letters of Junius, the direct, and from the first to all but the 
Cabinet the obvious result was, to make Russia at once victori- 
ous in arms and triumphant in the diplomacy which f oUowed the 
quite unnecessary horrors of the Balkans and of Armenia. The 
Berlin Congress secured for her " the final acquiescence of Eng- 
land, after a mock discussion, in every one of the substantial 
gains which she had demanded for herself." And the apparent 
concessions which she made were deductions not from these gains 
but from the liberties of the- subject-populations of Turkey. For 
the first, and, let us hope, the last time in her history, Great 
Britain appeared in the concert of Europe as the opponent of 
liberty, as the enemy of the enfranchised populations of South- 
Eastern Europe. 

On its Russian side in Central Asia the past year has seen neither 
peace nor honour. When the Tory Leader and Lord Salisbury 
found they could no longer hope to fight Russia in Europe, 
they irritated the Whig Lord Northbrook into resignation, and 
sent out Lord Lytton as Viceroy of India, with instructions to 
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make Afghanistan a feudatory state, or fight, if need be, to annex 
a frontier which the best experts pronounced undesirable, and the 
burden of garrisoning which may, like the disasters of 1840-42, 
provoke a second rebellion. 

What must be the policy which leads so grave, so responsible, 
so high-principled a statesman as the head of that house of Argyll, 
which has been Liberal, and Protestant, and Presbyterian all 
through Scotland's history, to use such deliberate language as 
this, and — as yet — without reply : " We now see English Secre- 
taries of State instructing the Viceroy of India to practise deceit in 
our dealings with a neighbour, and to make ' ostensible ' demands 
upon him which are to cover a direct breach of faith." And the 
Duke of Argyll sums up his review of the Afghan policy of 
Lords Beaconsfield, Salisbury, and Lytton in this terrible but 
unhappily only too just language. Having quoted the Cabinet 
Ultimatum to Shere Ali, so as to expose its unfairness and inac- 
curacies, the Duke remarks : " I confess I cannot write these 
sentences without emotion. They seem to me to be the record 
of sayings and of doings which cast an indelible disgrace on our 
country. The page of history is full of the proclamations and 
manifestoes of powerful Kings and Governments who have desired 
to cover, under plausible pretexts, acts of violence and injustice 
against weaker States. It may well be doubted whether in the 
whole of this melancholy list any one specimen could be found 
more unfair in its accusations, more reckless in its assertions, than 
this Ultimatum Letter addressed to the Ameer of Cabul by the 
Cabinet of the Queen." " I now," his Grace concludes, " leave 
this review to the conscience of my countrymen and to the 
judgment of later times." 

This iniquity also, though too late, it fell to Mr. Gladstone 
to expose, as it will yet be his duty to criticise, and, if possible, 
undo the consequences of a policy of which he exclaimed : 
" May Heaven avert that catastrophe which happened to our rule 
in 1841, and that sanguinary retribution which followed upon the 
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catastrophe ! " Catastrophes are never repeated in exactly the 
same way. It is the financial and political consequences of the 
second Afghan war that we fear, rather than the niilitary. It is 
to another scene of warfare, under the Governor whose memo- 
randum first summoned Lord Salisbury to initiate the attack on 
Afghanistan, that we must unhappily look for a catastrophe second 
only to that which laid 13,000 of our British and Sepoy troops 
low in the snows of the Khoord Kabul Pass. 

However evil and however sad the blundering diplomacy and 
the unrighteous wars in Europe, Afghanistan, and South Africa 
may have been, they might be only the accidents of a period 
destined to pass away with the Ministers who have been guilty 
of provoking or of not preventing them. But, unhappily, they 
have proceeded from a source which threatens the Constitution 
itself. "By their use of the treaty-making and war-making 
powers of the Crown," writes Mr. Gladstone to the Liberal 
Committee of Midlothian, the Ministry of Lord Beaconsfield 
"have abridged the just rights of Parliament, and have pre- 
sented that prerogative to the nation under an unconstitutional 
aspect which tends to make it insecure." As the most constitu- 
tional of statesmen, who has brought to the Liberal side the one 
virtue of which the honest old Tories could boast, but which 
their education has long ago sacrificed — respect for the prece- 
dents which are the bonds of liberty — Mr. Gladstone came to 
the rescue in, perhaps, the most remarkable of all his contribu- 
tions to periodical literature, the article in the North American 
Review, somewhat fancifully entitled " Kin Beyond Sea." 

There we have his confessions as a Cabinet Minister of longer 
standing and higher authority than any statesman since Lord 
Kussell followed Lord Palmerston to the grave. To the conven- 
tional description of the Government of Great Britain, as King, 
Lords, and Commons, must be added the Cabinet, as the 
Fourth Power upon which " is concentrated the whole strain of 
the Government," and which " constitutes from day to day the 
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true centre of gravity for the working system of the State." It 
is the function of this power " to provide that the Houses of 
Parliament shall loyally counsel and serve the Crown, and that 
the Crown shall act strictly in accordance with its obligations to 
the nation." Ministers must defer to the Houses, and even 
more to the Sovereign, their language and attitude being, in the 
latter case, "yet more marked in form." The place of the 
Sovereign in the Constitution is thus described in a passage 
which, coming from such an authority, will henceforth be 
recognised as classical, and as authoritative as any dicta 
on questions so delicate can be. The Sovereign "is en- 
titled, on all subjects coming before the Ministry, to know- 
ledge and opportunities of discussion, unlimited save by 
the iron necessities of business. Though decisions must ulti- 
mately conform to the sense of those who are to be responsible 
for them, yet their business is to inform and persuade the 
Sovereign, not to overrule him. Were it possible for him, within 
the limits of human time and strength, to enter actively into all 
public transactions, he would be fully entitled to do so. What 
is actually submitted is supposed to be the most fruitful and 
important part, the cream of affairs. In the discussion of them, 
the Monarch has more than one advantage over his advisers. 
He is permanent, they are fugitive ; he speaks from the vantage- 
ground of a station unapproachably higher ; he takes a calm and 
leisurely survey, while they are worried with the preparatory 
stages, and their force is often impaired by the pressure of count- 
less detail He may be, therefore, a weighty factor in all 
deliberations of State. Every discovery of a blot that the studies 
of the Sovereign in the domain of business enable him to make 
strengthens his hands and enhances his authority." 

Hence the vital distinction between the Crown and the 
Sovereign. The prerogatives of the Crown are " intrusted to men 
who must be prepared to answer for the use they make of them." 
But the Sovereign forms with the Ministers an absolute unity. 
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The one may concede to the other, but the limit of concession 
by the Sovereign is at the point where he becomes willing to try 
the experiment of changing his government; and the limit of 
concession by the Ministers is at the point where they become 
unwilling to bear what in all circumstances they must bear while 
they remain Ministers, the undivided responsibility of all that is 
done in the Crown's name." Yet the Cabinet, which thus forms 
with the Sovereign an absolute unity in the face of the country, 
" lives and acts simply by understanding, without a single line 
of written law or constitution to determine its relations to the 
Monarch, or to the Parliament, or to the Nation ; or the relations 
of its members to one another, or to their head. It sits in the 
closest secrecy. There is no record of its proceedings, nor is 
there any one to hear them, except upon the very rare occasions 
when some important functionary, for the most part military or 
legal, iB introduced, fro hoc vice, for the purpose of giving to it 
necessary information." 

The Prime Minister works this curiously delicate machine. 
Departmental] y he "is no more than the first named of five 
persons, by whom jointly the powers of the Lord Treasurership 
are taken to be exercised ; he is not their master, or otherwise 
than by mere priority, their head ; and he has no special function 
ttr prerogative, under the formal constitution of the office. He 
fe*B no official rank, except that of a Privy Councillor. Eight 
Utetnbers of the Cabinet, including five Secretaries of State, and 
fcfcvfcr&l other members of the Government, take official prece- 
dfentt* of him. His rights and duties as head of the Administra- 
tfott are nowhere recorded. He is almost, if not altogether, 
to&known to the Statute Law. On the rare occasions when a 
Cabinet determines its course by the votes of its members, his 
Wit counts only as one of them." But they owe their place in 
thi Cabinet to him, and " in a perfectly organized Administra- 
tion! nothing of great importance is matured, or would even be 
Injected, in any department without his personal cognizance." 
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More than this, " any weighty business would commonly go to 
him, before being submitted to the Cabinet." 

In the Cabinet an unscrupulous or an ably honest Prime 
Minister may abuse, or use, these rights for the most serious ends. 
As the link between his colleagues and the Sovereign, he reports 
the* proceedings of the Cabinet, yet not so as to depreciate any 
of them, or counterwork them, or deride them — short of advis- 
ing their dismissal. Nor must he interfere with their depart- 
mental action beyond influence. Well may Mr. Gladstone 
declare the Constitution of the self-governing people, which our 
fathers described very roughly and vaguely as a Limited 
Monarchy, to be a machine so subtly balanced that it seems as 
though it were moved by something as delicate and slight as the 
mainspring of a watch. It is such a Constitution which, from 
1874 to the present hour, a majority of the electors of England 
have intrusted to the author of a bastard imperialism and a 
subtly absolutist" personal government When Parliament fails 
to do its duty, who will supply the omission ? Let the coming 
general election answer. Mr. Gladstone has, in this also, not 
failed to keep the country informed and warned. 

A man is immortal till his work is done, and Mr. Gladstone 
has, if his life be spared, a wider career before him than even 
the past presents. 



ACADEMIC ADDEESSES AND BOOKS. 

1843-1879. 

THE long, the busy, the brilliant public life we have thus barely 
outlined, not even glancing at the revision of the Black Sea 
clauses of the Treaty of Paris or at the Alabama Arbitration, 
might have exhausted the most unresting and energetic. But 
statesmen with the gifts and the position of Mr. Gladstone lead 
two lives in the service of their country, for they have social and 
university duties to discharge even while in office. It may be 
said that Mr. Gladstone led three, for to the toil of office and 
the obligations of his position he added the continuous researches 
of the scholar and the abundant labours of the refined man of 
letters. Of Wellesley and Pitt, of Canning and the late Lord 
Derby, even of Sir George C. Lewis and the Duke of Argyll, it 
may be said that literature was their bye-play, their amusement, 
although not Lewis and the Duke together had half their chiefs 
public and provincial duties to discharge. But of Mr. Gladstone 
it might be asserted that he has written and spoken, in the 
intervals of office and sometimes when burdened by its cares, 
with a fulness yet a finish, a breadth of view yet a detailed 
accuracy, a rapidity yet a genius, shown by no professional 
litterateur. 

Confining our review of his public addresses chiefly to 
Scotland, we find three which stand out as models of ability and 
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eloquence, while revealing the man himself to the coming genera- 
tions. These are the two addresses as Lord Kector of the 
University of Edinburgh, in 1860 and 1865, and the speech in 
1871 acknowledging the compliment of the freedom of the city 
of Aberdeen. His more recent election as Lord Rector of 
the University of Glasgow, completes the triumph of Academic 
Liberalism, if we except only St. Andrews, whose turn has yet to 
come. 

If it was a former Tory Lord Advocate, the present Lord 
President of the Court of Session, who secured for the Scottish 
Universities this academic franchise, the first use to which 
the students and Principal and Professors of the traditionally 
Liberal University of Edinburgh put it was to elect Mr. Glad- 
stone as their first Lord Rector. Very curious is the complete 
list of the matriculated students who on that occasion gave 527 
votes for the late Lord Neaves, but 642 for Mr. Gladstone. By 
overwhelming majorities the Faculties of Arts and Medicine 
carried the noblest of Scottish, of British statesmen into the 
Lord Rector's chair. But it was left to the small and to some 
extent sectarian Faculties of Theology and Law to make a 
ludicrously weak attempt to diminish the majority. One 
student of theology alone — ominous fact for the selfish 
interests of the Faculty and the Kirk of the minority — voted for 
Mr. Gladstone, and we record his name, whoever he may be, 
" John C. BelL" The other 60, still a small band, voted on 
the other side. To this has the Faculty of Chalmers and of 
Welsh fallen ! It is to the credit of the Faculty of Law, how- 
ever, that while 83 supported the lawyer whom the Tory party 
set up, so many as 61 were found to prefer national and 
academic gratitude to professional self-seeking. The same 
session of 1859-60 saw Edinburgh honouring itself and setting 
an example to the country, by placing Lord Brougham in the 
seat of Chancellor, Sir David Brewster in that of Principal, and 
JMt. Gladstone in the office of Lord Rector. 

E 
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This was really the first time that Scotland had brought back 
her distinguished son from the empire to which it had lent 
him, and it was as natural as it was graceful that he should thus 
speak : — 

" In the history of the University of Edinburgh we may clearly trace 
the national character of Scotland. We find there that hardy energy, 
that gift of extracting much from little, and husbanding every available 
provision — of supplying the defects of external appliances and means 
from within by the augmented effort and courage of man ; that power to 
make an ungenial climate smile and a hungry soil teem with all the 
bounties of Providence, which have given to Scotland a place and a name 
among men so far beyond what was due to her geographical extent or to 
her national resources." 

And when, in his counsels to the students, the Lord Rector 
sought to add authority to his words, he turned to the Lord 
Rectors of Glasgow, to Brougham and to Peel, using of the latter 
language so true of himself. 

His "strong sagacity, vast range of experience and energy of will, were 
not one whit more eminent than the tenderness of his conscience and 
wearing sense of public duty. . . . The mountain- tops of Scotland behold 
on every side of them the witness ; and many a one of what were once her 
morasses and her moorlands, now blossoming as the rose, carries on its 
face the proof, that it is in man and not in his circumstances that the 
secret of his destiny resides. ... I am Scotsman enough to know that 
among you there are always many who are already, even in their tender 
years, fighting with a mature and manful courage the battle of life. 
Suffer" (he added) "the hope of an enduring fame to float before you as a 
means of refreshment, second always, and second in the long interval, to 
your conscience and the will of God." 

Do not the words, unconsciously to the speaker, typify his 
own life, no less than, in all charity, these may be said, twenty 
years after, to prefigure the course of his successor in the position 
of Premier 



" But the fame of the moment is a dangerous possession and a bastard 
motive. He who does his acts in order that the echo of them may come 
back as a soft music in his ears, plays false to his noble destiny as a 
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Christian man, places himself in continual danger of dallying with wrong, 
and taints even his virtuous actions at their source. " 

The strains of Dante fitly end the address. 

The farewell which followed it on the 3rd November 1865 
rises to higher regions still, in the world of scholarship and the 
divine government of races. That was his famous oration on a The 
Place of Ancient Greece in the Providential Order of the World." 
It comes most appropriately under his " Homerology," and it 
reveals the finest features of his Personality. But we cannot thus 
pass by that address without a reference to its teaching on the 
Fatherhood of God, the Incarnation of His Son, and the true 
" Praeparatio Evangelica," culminating in that burst after the 
Greeks had been placed next to the Jews in the Providential 
order. For both fell far — how far ! — short of the Christ. 

'* No poetry, no philosophy, no art of Greece ever embraced, in its most 
soaring and widest conceptions, that simple law of love towards God and 
towards our neighbour, on which ' two commandments hang all the law 
and the prophets,' and which supplied the moral basis of the new dis- 
pensation. There is one history, and that the most touching and profound 
of all, for which we should search in vain through all the pages of the 
classics : I mean the history of the human soul in its relations with its 
Maker; the history of its sin and grief and death, and of the way of its 
recovery to hope and life and enduring joy. For the exercises of strength 
and skill — for the achievements and for the enchantments of wit, of elo- 
quence, of art, of genius — for the imperial gains of politics and war, — 
let us seek them on the shores of Greece. But if the first among the 
problems of life be how to establish the peace and restore the balance of 
our inward being — if the highest of all conditions in the existence of the 
creature be his aspect towards the God to whom he owes his being, and 
in whose great hand he stands — then let us make our search elsewhere. 
All the wonders of the Greek civilization heaped together are less wonder- 
ful than is the single Book of Psalms. " 

At Aberdeen, as became the times and the city audience, Mr. 
Gladstone's address was more political, more full of that justice 
which he was preparing for Ireland, though not without new 
lights on the true Home Rule, which is the right of Scotland. 
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That it is loft to the next Liberal Ministry to give her if her 
people send up the right men to the next House of Commons. 
For, alas ! her Peers have bound her hand and foot in the House 
of Lords, where the Duke of Buccleuch is still allowed to seat 
his nominees as her representatives. How long, Lord Rosebery, 
how long 1 

The fate of his generous measure of higher education for 
Ireland opened Mr. Gladstone's eyes more fully to the new 
attitude of the Church of Rome. More fully, we say, because it 
seems now altogether forgotten that, apart from the early Trac- 
tarian movement which made him only more attached to the 
civil and religious liberty secured by the Reformation, he began 
his study of the temporal power of the Pope during his Naples 
experiences. Of that study, including a mastery of the Italian 
language and its best literature, he gave the world the fruit in 
1851, in his translation of Signor Farinas " History of the Roman 
State from 1815 to 1850" in four octavo volumes. Mr. 
Gladstone there declares it his object to show how far — that is, 
not at all — the temporal power from 1815 under Pope Gregory 
XVI. to the French occupation in 1846 under Pius IX. could be 
perpetuated or reformed. The Infallibility decision of the Vatican 
Council, following the Syllabus, was for him as a statesman, as 
the Liberal charged with the good government of her Majesty's 
Catholic subjects, a very practical as well as theological question. 
Hence he threw himself into the lists. His armour was the answer 
of a good conscience, a splendid Reformation history, a marvellous 
erudition, a merciless logic. His weapons were that unrivalled suc- 
cession of polemic pamphlets gathered up in 1875 into an abiding 
form, in the volume termed " Rome and the Newest Fashions in 
Religion." Every page is suffused with the blood of the Scottish 
Covenanter. The Jesuit faction which had made the poor Pope 
their tool, trembled and fumed and threatened, but their only 
answer to " The Vatican Decrees," the first of the series, was thus 
described by their assailant : " The veiled prophets behind the 
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throne, by which the Latin Church is governed, brought about 
its condemnation as blasphemous, without perusal, from the lips 
of the Holy Father." But the at first resentful and then 
servilely submissive Catholics of England and America, as well 
as the faction led by Cardinal Manning, rushed into the arena, for 
"the Tracts," as their author modestly — or allusively? — called 
them, were reprinted wherever the English language prevailed, 
and were translated into many languages, till the then Jesuit- 
influenced French Government of the Due de Decazes forbade 
their sale. 

Here we need only chronicle this new service to the cause for 
which Scotland bled, and has ever since testified, and show how 
Mr. Gladstone dealt with one antagonist, who addressed a half- 
crown letter against his views to the Duke of Norfolk. Newman, 
he said — had he himself not early broken away from the spell % — 
was as great a loss to the Church of England as John Wesley : — 

" It has been his extraordinary, perhaps unexampled case, at a critical 
period, first to give to the religious thought of his time and country the 
most powerful impulse which for a long time it had received from any 
individual ; and then to be the main though, without doubt, involuntary 
cause of disorganizing it in a manner as remarkable, and breaking up its 
forces into a multitude of not only severed but conflicting bands." 

And this was his most severe criticism of the great Oratorian's 
writings : — 

" If there be obliquity in them, it is purely intellectual obliquity ; the 
work of an intellect sharp enough to cut the diamond, and bright as the 
diamond which it cuts. How rarely it is found in the wayward and 
inscrutable records of our race, that with these instruments of an almost 
superhuman force and subtlety, robustness of character and energy of will, 
are, or can be developed in the same extraordinary proportions so as to 
integrate that structure of combined thought and action, which makes life 
a moral whole." 

On the other hand, so fair, so generous is this Hector of the 
age that, when eulogizing the preaching of Dr. Chalmers, he 
fondly recalled the mornings in St. Mary's, Oxford, when he 
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listened to sermons which will live as long as the English lan- 
guage. Newman's name in the pulpit was one which, said Mr. 
Gladstone, " if you considered it in its separate parts, you would 
arrive at very unsatisfactory conclusions. Yes, but take the man 
as a whole, and there was a stamp and a seal upon him, there was 
a solemn music and sweetness in the tone, there was a complete- 
ness in the figure, taken together with the tone and the manner, 
which made even his delivery, and though exclusively with 
written sermons, singularly attractive." 

We cannot linger over the rich and numerous contributions 
of Mr. Gladstone to periodical literature, occasionally in the 
Quarterly Review in his earlier days, and frequently in the 
magazines since he resigned office. Happy the people who have 
such a man as their teacher— a scholar and a gentleman, a states- 
man and a patriot, a Christian and an artist, who, out of Parlia- 
ment as well as in it, by pen as well as voice, leads the nation 
along the lofty paths of principle and knowledge, as each new 
problem emerges in this questioning, troubled, unresting age ! 
Peace is the burden of his message ; not peace at all hazards, 
but how to secure, even by conflict, the abiding peace for the 
individual, the nation, the world — the peace not of the world 
but heaven-born. Happily he is sparing us the necessity to some 
extent There is no educated man or woman, able to afford half- 
a-crown, who will not treasure those little quartos of " Gleanings 
of Past Years, 1843-78," which Mr. Murray is now giving to the 
world. There, in the two before us as we write, may be read the 
four exquisite and often critical papers on the Prince Consort ; 
the slaughter of Mr. Lowe on the County Franchise, full of hope 
for the future ; the recent tribute to the Americans, our " Kin 
Beyond Sea ; " the unanswerable analysis of belief under Blanco 
White; the fine study of Giacomo Leopardi, and Italian Literature; 
the unsurpassed criticism of Tennyson, his " In Memoriam," his 
Arthur, his Lancelot, his Guinevere; the famous address at 
Burslem Potteries which put Wedgwood in his right place 
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and showed the lecturer to be the best art-critic of Faience 
in England; the threnody on Bishop Patteson; the generous 
but discriminating dissection of his old critic Macaulay ; and the 
loving memorial of our own Norman Macleod. But this remark- 
able six-volume collection of the purely occasional productions of 
" thirty-six years, eminently anxious, prolific, and changeful," is 
not to include essays of a controversial kind, whether in politics 

or in religion, and is to omit classical essays. 

« 

We cannot close this section without a word on Mr. Gladstone's 
Homerology. Twenty years have passed since the student who 
took a double-first at Oxford gave the world the earliest results 
of his ardent and ever-growing scholarship in his " Studies on 
Homer and the Homeric Age." Volume after volume and article 
upon article has since 1858 appeared from his pen on the same 
loved theme. Especially is his " Juventus Mundi : Gods and Men 
of the Heroic Age," attractive. But for popular purposes his own 
unsurpassed literary art has extracted the essence of the whole, 
so that it gives forth a rare fragrance, in the shilling primer, 
" Homer," which Mr. Macmillan published last year. 

By Homerology Mr. Gladstone means the circle of studies 
of life in all its departments, of man in every relation of which 
he was capable, at the dawn of Greek literature. Till revealed 
Scripture came, and to all the ancients to whom it did not 
come, Homer was the ethical teacher as well as poet of the 
civilized world — yet how far below revelation the quotation from 
the Edinburgh University address shows. Settling the critical 
questions very much in favour of the popular Homer and Troy, 
to which Mr. Schliemann has given a new interest, our states- 
man-scholar and moralist discusses the history, cosmology, geo- 
graphy, and mythology of the two Epics. It is in the last that 
he is especially attractive, because he touches on high moral and 
even spiritual questions, his treatment of which is a revelation of 
his own noble nature as well as of Homer's, and of the state of 
Homeric society. In Homer he finds an advance from the coaceA 
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nature-worship of the Pelasgi, and yet a repulsion of the subtle 
dualism and sensualism of the Asiatic faiths. What he calls the 
Olympian system he shows to have been associated with the pro- 
gress of Greek art, and to manifest " the real elements of worship 
and of an ethical system, deriving its strength from obligations 
to an unseen power; to a plurality, which is also to a great 
extent a unity, and which rules the world." He finds and lie 
proves the existence of " a primitive basis of monotheism, and 
ideas in connection with it, which seem to defy explanation, 
except when we compare them with the most ancient of the 
Hebrew traditions." His description of the character of the 
twenty gods who formed the Cabinet Council of Olympus is 
matched by his criticism of the members of the Council of Eight 
chiefs or kings who fought around Agamemnon. 

Passing over the profound yet simple discussion of the virtues 
and vices dealt with in the Homeric poems, in passages every 
oue of which suggests an essay, we must give a glimpse of 
Mr. Gladstone's only less exquisite analysis of one Homeric 
idea. This unmatched definition of Aidos lies at the root of 
all Homer's ethical conceptions and poetic ideals, as Christ does 
to us who inherit a Revelation. 

" The word refuses to be translated by any single term of the English, 
or perhaps of any other modern language ; indeed, I doubt whether it had 
not abated much of its force in the classical age of Greece. It means 
shame, but never false shame ; it means honour, but never the base-born 
thing in these last times called prestige. It means duty, but duty shaped 
with a peculiar grace. It means reverence, and this without doubt is its 
chief element. It means chivalry ; and, though this word cannot be 
given as a good technical translation, it is perhaps nearer, in pith and 
marrow, to the Homeric aidds than any other word we know. But aidos 
excels it, as expressing the faculty of the mental eye turned ever inwards. 
Aidos is based upon a true self-respect, upon an ever-living consciousness 
of the nature that we bear, and of the obligation that we owe its laws. 
There is no sin that a human being can commit without sinning against 
aidds." 
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In this, it is not too much to say, Mr. Gladstone has un- 
consciously outlined his own ideal as at once sanctioned and 
elevated by Christianity. For, as he has told us, the Gospel has 
given to the life of civilized man a real resurrection, and its 
second birth was followed by its second youth. Of himself as 
man and ruler of men we may more truly say, with Tennyson, 
than of any other public character of our times, that his mission 
has been that of the Knights of the Round Table — 

" To reverence the King as if he were 
Their conscience, and their conscience as their King ; 
To teach the heathen and uphold the Christ ; 
To ride abroad redeeming human wrongs ; 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it ; 
To lead sweet lives in purest chastity." 



PERSONALITY. 

"VTO one can study what Mr. Gladstone has done and fail to 
-L- * discover what he is. What we admire in the best men, 
what in our better moments we ourselves desire to be, we see in 
him. The very faults and weaknesses incidental to his share of 
humanity bring him closer to us, while his genius and his scholar- 
ship, his eloquence and his insight or far-sight raise him above 
us. What he writes finds us, as what he says persuades us. 
Even where we may disagree with him, as Macaulay did not 
always justly, we admire his motives and we are not unprepared 
to find so fair and generous a mind disagreeing with his earlier 
cruder self. He is a statesman, and therefore marches with the 
age which he interprets and guides. And he is a great states- 
man precisely because he is an earnest Christian. 

Stupid baronets, red-hot controversialists, and malicious par- 
tisans would have this Presbyterian-born Anglican to be now a 
Papist and then a Rationalist, now too narrow for toleration and 
again too broad for faith. Even for the lowest party purposes 
such tactics are of the gutter. Where they rise above such filth, 
as in the late Mr. Whalley's case, Mr. Gladstone was at the 



trouble of patiently answering the folly. It is not in Scotland 
or to Scotsmen that he will be required to do that. If the 
accident of his birth in Liverpool gave him to the Church 
of England as its greatest layman, was it not that he might, 
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with purer heart and to wider issues, settle the grandest of 
all questions in the interests not of party but of faith? As 
evangelical as the Westminster Confession, is he much more 
"high" than the spiritually-minded communicant of any of 
the Scottish Churches, who knows theology as well as his own 
heart? He is Presbyterian enough to desire the lay element 
in the Church, anti-sacerdotal enough to denounce auricular 
confession, so very Protestant that his assailants charge him 
with going beyond themselves. Is his pamphlet, which Mr. 
Strahan published in 1875, on " The Church of England and 
. Ritualism " forgotten % And his official responsibilities as well as 
his English training, his Scottish good sense not less than his 
classical culture, have given him a large tolerance so born of 
truth and charity that, without sacrificing a jot of either, striving 
to hold both in perfect harmony, he can most fairly understand 
an opponent's position and set right an ignorant man's, or — as 
in Ireland — a deluded people's false judgments. 

But this is not the only, or the main, ground of confidence in 
Mr. Gladstone as the representative of all that is best in the 
Reformation history of the Scottish people and their too often 
and too long divided Kirk. We find thai in his own personal 
hold of what our fathers called the doctrines of grace, mani- 
fested all through his public life, taught most emphatically in 
his address to the students of Liverpool College on the 21st 
December 1872 against the later agnosticism of Strauss, and in 
his criticism of the personality of Macaulay in 1876. No one, not 
the most blind, can say of him, what a critic's duty led him to 
say of Macaulay. Nay rather, he has enemies because he has 
never failed to show, unconsciously and naturally as the tree 
produces its fruit, and to apply to every national question, the 
most vital principles of the Christian faith. Allowing for reserve, 
he says of Macaulay's writings, " there are passages which sug- 
gest a doubt whether he had completely wrought the Christian 
dogma into the texture of his mind, and whether he had opened 
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for himself the springs of improvement and of delight which so 
many have found, and will ever find, in it." 

In Mr. Gladstone we have a personality so varied and yet so 
complete all round that the Christian, the scholar, the man of 
business, the unlettered peasant find sides on which it fascinates 
and elevates them in proportion as it is studied by each. Great 
in every department of public and literary effort, and in depart- 
ments generally considered opposed to each other; great as orator 
and debater, as financier and administrator, as classical scholar 
and English critic, as expositor of industrial art and ecclesiastical 
dogma, as moulder of men and feller of trees, Mr. Gladstone pre- 
sents the finest Personality of this age, because under and above 
all this he has learned to make Conscience his guide, Duty his 
master, and the Sacrifice of Self for his country, for the people 
and for the empire, the law of his life. 



EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 



FIRST PERIOD, PREPARATION. 

1805-1837- 

IN the year 1483 Thomas de Torquemada was confirmed in his 
position as the first Inquisitor-General of Spain by Pope 
Innocent VIIL From that date till his death in 1498, he waged 
a series of persecutions, which had no small influence on the 
history of Europe. Not to speak of 8800 Christians who were 
burned and 890,000 who were imprisoned for life, over 80,000 
Jews were banished from the Peninsula. And thus it came about 
that Torquemada drained Spain of her best blood ; enriched the 
Italian Republics with the wealthiest and most industrious of 
families; and was the first cause of Mr. Disraeli's English 
career. Had Torquemada spared the Jews, the present Premier 
of England might have been the Minister of a state with no 
interests at Constantinople — at once the pillar of the Romish 
Church, and the darling of Republican workmen in Barce- 
lona and Madrid. But the Fates decreed otherwise. 

Among the families who fled from the fires of Torquemada to 
the Republic of Venice was one, that, as their latest descendant 
himself tells us, "dropped their Gothic surname, . . . and 
grateful to the God of Jacob, who had sustained them through 
unprecedented trials and guarded them through unheard-of 
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perils, assumed the name of Disraeli, a name never borne before 
or since by any other family, in order that their race might be 
for ever recognised." In this family, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, there were two sons, the younger of whom, 
Benjamin, was sent by his father to settle in a country, whose 
Prime Minister, Pelham, was known, with a rare far-sightedness, 
to patronize the Jewish race. Of the elder branch of the family 
we hear no more. But Benjamin waxed rich, " a man of ardent 
character; sanguine, courageous, speculative, and fortunate; 
with a temper which no disappointment could disturb, and a 
brain amid reverses full of resource." If these words, in which 
his grandson describes him, be not mere reflections of the writer's 
self, just as one is apt to read into the visages of one's family 
gallery one's own thoughts and impulses, then Benjamin Disraeli 
the first is the real father of Benjamin Disraeli the second. 
There came between them, it is true, a whole generation of 
quiet thoughtfulness, ignorant alike of politics and business, 
spent in a library in the person of Isaac Disraeli, D.C.L. But this 
was a mere breathing-time. The younger Disraeli has inherited 
from his grandfather the qualities which have most distinguished 
his life — a marvellous patience which no disappointment has 
ever disturbed, an ingenuity in resources which no reverse has 
ever baffled. In passing from the sphere of commerce to that 
of politics, he took with him the success and good fortune which 
seems inseparably connected with his family name. The Dis- 
raelis have been an exceptionally lucky family, none the less so 
that Isaac was the father of their present head. 

In 1802 Isaac D'Israeli, as the name was then spelled, 
married Maria Basevi, also of a Jewish and Venetian family 
settled at Brighton. They had four children — Sarah, Benjamin, 
Ralph, and James. Sarah and James are dead. Balph is 
Deputy-Clerk of the Parliaments, House of Lords. Benjamin is 
Earl of Beaconsfield, Viscount Hughenden, Knight of the Garter, 
Premier of England or First Lord of the Treasury, Lord Privy 
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Seal, and a Commissioner of Education for Scotland. Benjamin 
was born on the 21st December 1805, according to Burke, 
though Mr. Picciotti, in his " Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History," 
fixes a year earlier. He was duly circumcised, and admitted 
into the Jewish fold; for his father, though never a regular 
attendant at the synagogue, or a warm believer in the syna- 
gogue's faith, still made open profession of being a Jew, and 
paid his subscriptions regularly. But a few years afterwards 
Isaac D'Israeli quarrelled with the congregational authorities, 
and had his name expunged from their list This was in 1817, 
and Rogers the poet, who was more anxious for Benjamin's 
social than his spiritual welfare, took the boy off to St. Andrew's, 
Holborn, and there had him baptized in the Christian religion, 
standing by his side as his godfather. 

Mr. Disraeli thus shared next to nothing of the Jewish faith. 
In his twelfth year he was received into that Church, of which 
he afterwards became the most loud defender. In spite of his 
diversion from the faith of his fathers, the genius of the family 
followed him stilL Fortune remained on his side. He owed the 
attainment of a social status to one who was wholly unrelated 
to him, and had merely "taken a fancy to him." We shall 
find as we go on that not a few people take a fancy to Disraeli 
the younger. 

Having deserted the Jews and joined the Established Church, 
Disraeli was next placed at a Dissenting school in Winchester, 
and afterwards in the house of a Unitarian clergyman at Wal- 
thamstow. By this varied experience his analytical faculties 
were doubtless developed. A boy, so placed, comes to see him- 
self as the sole fixed element in a shifting scene. A habit of 
looking not into himself, but at himself, insensibly grows upon 
him. He becomes interested in watching the effects that new 
circumstances have upon his conduct. He dresses himself in 
them, and casts them off, as he would do a suit of clothes. He 
learns too to pose himself to the best advantage in each new set 

F 
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of them. He forgets everything but himself. Principle sinks 
out of sight Consistency is fatally twisted into adaptation. 

It is easy to apply this to Mr. Disraeli. He inherited no political, 
no religious convictions. To public schools and universities, where 
unfamilied men are forced to range themselves with Capulet or 
Montague, he was unknown. The aimlessness with which he 
had been allowed to drift from one faith, the insincerity with 
which he was pushed into another, the diversity of his edu- 
cation, the temporary occupation of the stool of an attorney's 
apprentice, evidently without indentures — these would unsettle 
any man. They certainly unsettled whatever fixtures the roving 
fortunes of the family had left in Benjamin Disraeli 

No character has appeared on the stage of English politics so 
utterly convictionless as this extraordinary man. Without a bias 
one way or another, he was yet saved from becoming the sport 
of every wind of doctrine, by his acute appreciation of his own 
abilities and what would suit them and develop them best. So 
self-conscious is he become that even before " Vivian Grey " is 
published he seems to be two persons, pushing his double on in 
front of him ; dissecting it carefully, mind and body ; shaping it 
now to this, now to that, set of circumstances ; with the springs 
of its impulses and emotions under perfect control, and all 
the time dressing it outwardly as if it were a tailor's block. 
Any man who can thus occupy a tower of observation outside of 
himself — see himself as other men might see him, and at the 
same time believe in himself as other men do not believe in him 
— has an enormous advantage. Here, we believe, is the secret 
of Mr. Disraeli's success. Isaac D'Israeli will be known as the 
author of the Curiosity of Politics, as much as of " The Curiosi- 
ties of literature." 

The society which was opened to young Disraeli as he 
advanced into manhood was certainly not one, the password to 
which might be found in the baptismal formula. Samuel 
Rogers had him baptized to fit him for a place in society; 
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Samuel Rogers introduced him to "society" of a nature that 

may be gathered from the equivocal character of its leaders — the 

Countess of Blessington, une Bohemienne, Count D'Orsay, who 

lived with her, and Rogers himself, declared to have been the 

greatest sensualist of his day. Here, too, he met Prince Louis 

Napoleon, and Charles de Moray, who was afterwards to be the 

third Napoleon's Minister, the pitiless iron tool in the hand of 

that arch-conspirator. How the French and English adventurers 

carried themselves towards one another, there is no record. 

Possibly they were too much alike not to hate. This circle 

was also frequented by Theodore Hook, Horace Smith, and 

Tom Moore. . Disraeli astonished every one by the sensationalism 

alike of his garments and his talk. Here is a picture of him, 

drawn by the American N. P. Willis in " Pencillings by the 

Way : "— 

"Disraeli had arrived before me, and sat in the deep window looking 
out upon Hyde Park, with the last rays of daylight reflected from the 
gorgeous gold flowers of a splendidly embroidered waistcoat. Patent 
leather pumps, a white stick, with a black cord and tassel, and a quantity 
of chains about his neck and pockets, served to make him, even in the 
dim light, a conspicuous object. . . . Disraeli has one of the most 
remarkable faces I ever saw. He is lividly pale, and, but for the energy 
of his action and the strength of his lungs, would seem to be a victim to 
consumption. His eye is black as Erebus, and has the most mocking, 
lying-in-wait sort of expression conceivable. His mouth is alive with a 
kind of working and impatient nervousness, and when he has burst forth., 
as he does constantly, with a particularly successful cataract of expression, 
it assumes a curl of triumphant scorn that would be worthy of a Mephis- 
topheles. His hair is as extraordinary as his taste in waistcoats. A thick 
heavy mass of jet-black ringlets falls over his left cheek almost to his 
collarless stock, while on the right temple it is parted and put away with 
the smooth carefulness of a girl's, and shines most unctuously — 

1 With thy incomparable oil, Macassar ! ' " 

His conversation was no less exaggerated. He " forced" the 
talking, and we can fancy Louis Napoleon, taciturn and gloomy, 
twirling his moustaches and wondering when that ape would 
cease chattering. But that it was not chattering we have the 
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best testimony. Those who felt his command of all language, 
and chiefly of sarcasm, predicted his success in public life. But it 
seems to have occurred to no one to associate him with any side 
in politics, or any social conviction at alL 

By the time he was twenty-two, in the year 1826, Mr. Disraeli 
had so far elaborated his " double " as to cast the picture of it 
in print, and publish the performance under the name of " Vivian 
Grey." That was a successful work. In spite of the efforts of 
its author to suppress it, the book has taken hold of the English 
public. This,- we venture to say, is not so much on account of 
its intrinsic merits as that it has gradually been reflected and 
interpreted in the life of its author. The more Mr. Disraeli's 
career has unfolded, the more people have read " Vivian Grey." 
Its pages bristle with mottoes for the Premier's life. Its hero 
is a young man untrammelled by the prejudices of family, and 
yet winning for himself aristocratic regard and support. So was 
Mr. Disraeli at Marylebone and High Wycombe. "Of all the 
delusions which flourish in this mad world, the delusion of that 
man is most frantic who voluntarily and of his own accord 
supports the interest of a party." These are words put into the 
mouth of Grey's Mentor : the young Disraeli seemed to have 
them bound round his heart. "A minister sprung from the 
people will always conciliate the aristocracy." Mr. Disraeli's 
faith in this has made him Premier. But see his reason 
for it. A minister so surrounded can always make use of the 
aristocracy as his cat's-paws. The aristocracy have been Mr. 
Disraeli's business tools all along. He laid in a supply of them 
at the beginning of his career. He used their names in his 
earliest election addresses at High Wycombe, as the sanction 
of his Kadical polity. Mr. Vivian Grey never advanced a 
new opinion of his own. He gave it out as a quotation from 
another man. But then when it stood, when it seemed likely 
to be victorious, its real author adopted it. Mr. Disraeli's facile 
memory has always served him in this respect. With the most 
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astounding coolness he has fathered opinions on men — not 
always stupid men — who were too surprised to say no at the 
time, and who, as they found the opinions growing, were flattered, 
took courage and adopted them. But out of this dream of con- 
fidence Mr. Disraeli soon aroused them, and they were left in 
the uncomfortable position of sharing equivocal opinions, in the 
merit of the formation of which they had not the slightest share. 
To Mr. Disraeli the aristocracy have been indispensable, alike 
in his novels and in his political life. He is not happy except in 
the company of dukes and marquises. He does not need to envy 
them, and he cannot feel beneath them ; for he has blood in his 
veins of an older and purer stream than any in the land. This 
is seen clearly — oh, so clearly ! — in " Vivian Grey." But for 
any other purpose than the interpretation of its author's life, 
" Vivian Grey " is a disappointing and even disheartening book. 
It is not merely that it reflects the colours of that equivocal 
society in which young Disraeli first saw the " world. ,? It is 
not merely that it is empty of principle and conviction. Such 
reproaches it shares in common with the other novels of its day. 
What stamps the book is that it preaches the gospel of no- 
principle; that it boasts of the success of want of conviction. 
It says, Mephistopheles-like, "In Politics there is no honour." 
The man who will succeed there is an " intellectual Don Juan, 
reckless of human minds as he was of human bodies, a spiritual 
libertine." From this there is but a step to brutality, and we 
have that portrayed with the greatest deliberation in the story 
of Vivian Grey and Mrs. Lorraine. We do not wonder that 
the author, as he grew old, uttered a wish that the book had 
never been. We fear that the reply his wishes met with — the 
growing sale of the book, as the author worked out more and 
more of his career — is proof that Britain sees Mr. Disraeli himself 
in the want of conscience, and of admiration for what is true and 
of good report, in the selfish cynicism and triumphant brutality, 
which Mr. Disraeli calls " Vivian Grey." It is sad that such a 
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life should have been conceived by a young man of twenty-one. 
It is sadder still that it has been even partly realized by an old 
man of seventy. 

"Vivian Grey "was published in 1826. In that year Mr. 
Disraeli entered on a new period of life, which lasted till 1837. 
First of all he spent some time in travelling. He visited the 
East, he lingered among the ancient seats of his race. He has 
written his impressions in such of his works as " Alroy," " Con- 
tarini Fleming," and the " Kevolutionary Epick." But we look 
in vain for any reawakening in his breast of the spirit of his 
forefathers. Sacred scenes become tawdry when he describes 
them. We cannot walk in comfort with Mr. Disraeli through 
holy and classic lands : we feel ashamed of our companion, and 
hurry on to our journey's end. His figure on the plains of Troy, 
still more on the slopes of Olivet, sheds vulgarity around. He 
himself cannot enjoy nature. With the air of a stage-manager 
he calls on the elements to do his bidding. Bright skies, 
lightnings, calm sunsets, follow each other in quick succession. 
The sun even sets in the East at his bidding one evening. It 
does not confuse him in the least that it rises there again next 
morning. 

Just before the Reform Bill passed into law, in 1832, Mr. 
Disraeli resolved to stand for High Wycombe. He was defeated 
by a Whig in this, the last election under the old system. He 
stood, however, a second time, a few months later, and was again 
defeated. He stood, besides, in the same month for the county 
of Buckingham. In 1833, expecting a vacancy at Marylebone, 
he issued an address, but was fortunately not called upon to put 
the statements contained in that into practice. In 1834 he 

i 

made a great speech at Aylesbury, as in 1876, after getting up a 
petition on behalf of the agricultural interest, and he published his 
speech in the form of a pamphlet, entitled "The Crisis Examined." 
In 1835 he stood at Taunton against Mr. Labouchere, Lord 
Melbourne's Master of the Mint. Here again he was defeated. 
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The rest of his public life in this period consisted in the publi- 
cation of a pamphlet entitled "What is He?"; in the famous 
correspondence with O'Connell and O'Connell's son; in a " Letter 
to a Noble Lord," entitled " Vindication of the English Constitu- 
tion ; " in a controversy with the Globe relative to a review of 
the " Vindication ; " and in the notorious Letters of Runnymede. 

Let us dwell for a little upon his views during this period of 
political preparation. We must remember, however, that he looked 
upon himself as a full-blown politician at the commencement of it, 
and that he felt it to be a mere postponement of his hour. He 
thought his creed complete when he first stood for High Wycombe. 
He never would have changed it had Fortune not shuffled the 
prospects of parties. Nothing could be clearer than this. A 
comparison of dates, of Governments, and of Mr. Disraeli's public 
appearances will place it beyond doubt that he was all along 
actuated by the mere desire to get into Parliament, that to 
further this end he changed his principles, deserting the Radicals 
that he might serve the Tories. He was unchangeable in nothing 
but a hatred of the Whigs. That he has hated this party 
from the beginning to the end has been very evident. He has 
himself traced this to an inherited antipathy to all oligarchies, 
bred in the bosoms of older D'Israelis in the Republic of Venice. 

In Mr. Disraeli's first election addresses we find phrases that 
are familiar to us in later days — " the. amelioration of the con- 
dition of the poor," " Old English," " an essential point in the 
wellbeing of the Constitution," "security for the people," and 
many suchlike. At High Wycombe Mr. Disraeli appeared as 
an extreme Radical He advocated Triennial Parliaments and 
the Ballot, but attempted at the same time to vindicate his 
Conservatism by pointing out that Triennial Parliaments were 
" Old English." He told the electors, however, that he wore 
"the badge of no party," but was "independent" At his 
second nomination at High Wycombe he accused the Whigs of 
having stopped short in their work of reform, that is, of standing 
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in the way of Triennial Parliaments and Ballot, and thus con- 
trived to flatter the f eelings of the Tories. He asked the electors 
to remember that it was the Tories who instituted Triennial Par- 
liaments. The champions of the justice of the people, he said, 
had been Tories like Sir William Wyndham and Lord Boling- 
broke, and so Mr. Disraeli, who on the first election at Wycombe 
had sought and obtained the support of Hume, O'Connell, Burdett, 
and Bulwer, was able at the second to appeal to Tory statesmen 
for sanction to his views, and to tell the electors he was "a 
Conservative to preserve all that is good in our Constitution, 
a Radical to remove all that is bad." 

In his address to the electors of Marylebone Mr. Disraeli went 
farther in a Radical direction. He added to his previous cries 
those of abolition of taxes on knowledge, and imposition of a 
land tax. For these Mr. Cobbett and other Radicals were 
clamouring in Parliament. They were Radical watchwords. To 
them Mr. Disraeli added in a pamphlet ("What is He?") the 
belief, that "the restoration of the aristocratic principle in the 
government of the country is utterly impracticable." Could any 
creed be farther from the farmers or aristocracy than this one of 
Mr. Disraeli's? Yet a change soon came. Mr. Disraeli abandoned 
Triennial Parliaments. The Ballot was never more spoken of. 
The property tax was dropped, and the agricultural interest, to 
which it was hostile, was taken up into Mr. Disraeli's too capacious 
bosom. The "aristocratic principle" was assiduously cultivated, 
and all this because the Whigs grew into disrepute, and the hopes 
of young aspirants to political honours became fixed upon the 
Marquis of Chandos and Sir Robert Peel, the aristocratic and the 
agricultural interests. 

Indeed even yet the young Disraeli was uncertain to which 
party to attach himself. A gossip of those times, Mr. Greville, 
informs us that he wavered between Lord Chandos, the ultra- 
Tory, and Lord Durham, the ultra-Radical, upon hearing which 
we do not wonder that Mr. Greville styles him a "mighty 
impartial personage" 
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But a darker shadow yet is cast over those early years of Mr. 
Disraeli. He spoke then, and acted then, as he spoke on the 
Irish Church Bill, and acted towards the news of the Bulgarian 
atrocities. In his pamphlet entitled "The Crisis Examined" 
Mr. Disraeli wrote the following words with reference to Ire- 
land : " Twelve months must not pass over without the very 
name of tithes being abolished in that country for ever." In 
his speech at Taunton, where he was the Tory-Radical opponent 
of Mr. Labouchere, Lord Melbourne's Master of the Mint, Mr. 
Disraeli said : — 

" My hon. opponent has told you that the support of the Irish is one 
that places the existence of the kingdom at hazard. I confess it ; hut 
who has Drought it to such a crisis? (Ciies of 'The Whigs. ') Gentle- 
men, it was the amhition of that weak aristocratic party in the State, 
which could only obtain power by leaguing themselves with one whom 
they had denounced as a traitor. (Cheers from the Blues ; hisses from 
the Opposition.) If the Irish Church lias always been the intolerable 
nuisance it is described, why has this nuisance been so lately discovered ? 
It is upon record that, twenty years ago, tithes were paid more readily 
than rents are now in England." 

This is the consistency on which Mr. Disraeli " piques " himself. 
If so, he did not show it at first to his countrymen. He deceived 
them by his earlier addresses and pamphlets. He was trying to 
enter Parliament through promises of things he did not believe 
in, and was ready to abandon. He made the most sacred 
affairs the subjects of his levity. He has been all along con- 
sistent in that. While Ireland was chafing in discontent at 
her ecclesiastical arrangements, while hundreds of people were 
being killed there solely because of the tithes, while men and 
women were kissing the blood of their children, and calling 
down God's curse upon the murderers, Mr. Disraeli had no 
feeling about the matter at all. He ignored the terrible news 
of the Irish massacres. He defended the system that was their 
cause. The scene was changed in 1876, when Ireland, with her 
tithes abolished, by the help of the Whigs, was at peace. But 
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from a more distant land came a cry louder than the cry of 
1834, the news of a massacre of far greater magnitude. It also 
reached the ears of Mr. Disraeli. It came from a country where 
his agents were going up and down daily. Mr. Disraeli refused 
to verify it. He treated it as coffee-house babble. Verily he 
may pique himself on his consistency. 

Mr. Disraeli's fortunes may now be said to be associated with 
those of the Tories. The Peerage is " free and democratic," the 
Tory is " the national party." O'Connell is abandoned ; Mr. 
Disraeli denies that he ever received support from O'Connell. 
O'Connell and the Globe newspaper retaliate. A controversy 
arises in which more bad language is used than in the whole 
of the rest of the history of English politics. One stands aghast 
at the letters and speeches of O'Connell and Disraeli. But 
through it all the Irish repealer had truth on his side. The most 
ample evidence for this is given in " Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaconsfield, a Biography," published by S. O. Beeton, London. 
That part of Mr. Disraeli's life which we have been just discussing 
is very fully and patiently recounted there, in chapters that 
prove from Mr. Disraeli's own words how he changed, and why 
he changed, his political creed. We give one instance of Mr. 
Disraeli's comfortable forgetfulness. He had denied in the most 
emphatic manner in a letter to the Globe that he ever solicited 
the support of Mr. Hume, or any other Radical. O'Connell had 
already disproved this statement. The further disproof is con- 
tained in the following letter : — 

" To the Editor of the Globe. 

" Sib, — In answer to your appeal to me in the Globe of Saturday, 
whether Mr. Disraeli had called upon Mr. Hume at his house in Bryanston 
Square, to solicit his support at the Wycombe election in 1832, I have no 
hesitation in stating that I have a distinct recollection of his having (Lone 
so, and that he then made a general profession of his political principles, 
which he stated were in accordance with those which Mr. Hume is well 
known to advocate. In the multiplicity of business in which Mr. Hume 
is engaged, and amongst the many applications, similar to Mr. Disraeli's, 
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which are made to him on the eve of a general election, I might have for- 
gotten, ere now, his interview with Mr. Hume, but for the circumstance of 
a friend of Mr. Hume's stating in a blunt way, on hearing what he had done, 

that he was very wrong in doing so, as Mr. Disraeli was a d d Tory, 

and that Mr. Hume would soon find him so. This circumstance, and 
that of the correspondence which followed, with the view of ascertaining 
what Mr. Disraeli's political opinions really were, impressed the matter on 
my mind. — I have the honour to be, your most obedient servant, 

"Walter Scott. 
" Cleveland Row, St. James, 
Wth Jan. 1836." 

The year 1836 was employed by Mr. Disraeli in the composi- 
tion of the " Letters of Runnymede." The personalities of these 
publications will always render them amusing, their aim and 
utility has hitherto remained a mystery. For Mr. Disraeli wound 
up this period of his life with the flippant abuse that he had 
dealt in all along. Even in that, however, he could not be in 
earnest. It was at a time when the English people were feel- 
ing impulses that had risen with great strength from a sleep of 
sixty years. The Catholic Emancipation Act was passed in 
1831. Wilberforce was stirring the public mind in regard to 
slavery, and British slaves were emancipated in 1834. To such 
movements Mr. Disraeli never alludes. Fervour for noble ideas 
is foreign to his soul. He thinks only of himself in a time 
when every young man of feeling was a hero, if by heroism is 
meant utter self-forgetfulness and devotion to a rich and fertile 
idea. While Mr. Disraeli was playing jokes upon Irish tithes, 
Mr. Gladstone had applied himself to the question of religious 
equality with an earnestness and a success to which his " Church 
and State " bear witness. 

Judge these two men as they are ready to enter the first Parlia- 
ment of the present reign — which is the more likely to preserve 
the Constitution, to think little of himself and everything of his 
country % 



SECOND PERIOD, IN OPPOSITION. 

1837-1852. 

AT the death of William IV., the Whigs, with the shortest of 
breaks, had been in power for five years. They had indeed 
felt the truth of Mr. Disraeli's aphorism, some years before he 
expressed it,* that " no Government can be long secure without 
a formidable Opposition." Their overpowering majority had bred 
an opposition within itself. But still, when the secession of Mr. 
Stanley and Sir James Graham, and the death of Earl Spencer, 
so weakened the Whigs in the Commons, that the King dismissed 
Lord Melbourne and sent for Peel, Sir Robert had no rallying cry 
for his party, and the Whigs came back again under their old 
chief. In Lord Melbourne's new Administration Mr. Spring Rice 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord John Russell Home Secre- 
tary, Lord Palmerston Foreign Secretary, Lord Glenelg Colonial 
Secretary, Lord Cottenham Lord Chancellor, and the Marquis of 
Lansdowne Lord President of the Council The Scottish Lord 
Advocate was the accomplished J. A. Murray. + These were the 
Ministers who welcomed the young Queen, and were reinstated 
by the country at the general election consequent on her accession 
in 1837. They found themselves opposed by their old foes under 
a new name, but without a cry except that of " No Agitation ! " 

* In Coning8by. 

t Macaulay was afterwards Secretary at War in the same Government. 
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The Keform Bill had rendered a return to Tory measures 
impossible. Toryism as a creed had died in 1832. But the 
Tories, the men, were still alive. At first in a despicable mino- 
rity, they were forced to preserve silence. Gradually as the 
Whig party broke into sections, opportunities came into the hands 
of the Tory men to charge their opponents with restlessness. 
The Liberal section of the Whig party were beginning to see that 
the Reform Bill, which Whigs declared had settled the Consti- 
tution for ever, was merely the confession of a theory that still 
remained to be put in practice. The more Conservative section 
were alarmed at the results of an Act which, however much of a 
national triumph it might be, had yet by its defects produced a sort 
of Chartism that seemed to open up endless vistas of democracy. 
Such vacillators protested their adherence to principles, which they 
refused to define further than by promising, that " ancient institu- 
tions " would not be " endangered," nor the Established Church be 
" weakened," nor the " unity of the Empire " be " broken or dis- 
turbed." Sir Robert Peel therefore wrote to the constituency of 
Tamworth on the eve of this general election, that " in cordial 
concurrence with that powerful Conservative party with which I 
am proud to boast of my connection, looking rather to the defence 
of great principles than to the mere temporary interests of a 
party, I have given a zealous support to a weak and inefficient 
Government, whenever it has offered an opposition, however luke- 
warm and hesitating, to projects of further change in the system of 
representation or in the balance of the constituted authorities of 
the State." With these statements before us, could we describe the 
Conservative party in fitter words than those of Mr. Disraeli him- 
self, " Tory men and Whig measures," were it not that the " Tory 
men" were still waiting for the measures to be framed by the Whigs 1 

Matters stood thus, when, in 1837, Mr. Disraeli was returned 
along with Mr. Wyndham Lewis as member for Maidstone. We 
cannot describe him as a Conservative, for, as we have seen, 
Conservatism was but half built, and as yet minus its measures. 
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The " men," however, were there, and to them has been given 
the name of their leader. They have been called Peelites. Mr. 
Disraeli was for the moment a Peelite. He took his seat in Op- 
position, on the same benches as Mr. Gladstone, whom, though 
young, public fame already singled out as the leader of his party, 
when it should have lost Peel and gained its measures. During 
the whole of this Parliament Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli spoke 
and voted alike. It is well to remember that Mr. Disraeli was 
returned for Maidstone in opposition to Colonel Perronet Thomp- 
son, the Radical, all of whose measures Mr. Disraeli had on his 
entrance to public life indorsed with approval 

The story of Mr. Disraeli's maiden speech is well known. 
The subject of debate was the " Spottiswoode subscription," a 
subscription started to furnish funds to Protestant candidates to 
contest constituencies in Ireland, and to help all defeated Protes- 
tant candidates to petition against the return of Catholics. Mr. 
Disraeli when out of Parliament had warned O'Connell that " he 
would meet him at Philippi." This subscription was an Irish 
question. O'Connell had risen to reply, which he did with his 
usual violence of language, to Sir Francis Burdett, like Mr. 
Disraeli, a deserter from the Radicals. When O'Connell sat down 
Disraeli sprang to his feet. To members who recollected his 
words his intentions were apparent. His failure was all the 
more ridiculous. He struggled for twenty minutes against the 
ever-increasing laughter of the House. Gradually the merriment, 
excited as much by his showy attire as his bombastic rhetoric, grew, 
the newspapers of the day tell us, to be excessive. a The hon. 
member was interrupted with such loud and incessant bursts of 
laughter that it was impossible to know whether he really closed 
his sentence or not." The Morning Chronicle continues : — 

" The hon. member concluded in these words : ' Now, Mr. Speaker, we 
see the philosophical prejudices of man. (Laughter and cheers. ) I respect 
cheers, even when they come from the lips of political opponents. (Re- 
newed laughter.) I think, sir (Hear, hear, and repeated cries of 
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" Question, question.") I am not at all surprised, sir, at the reception which 
I have received. (Continued laughter. ) I have begun several times many 
things — (laughter) — and I have often succeeded at last. (Fresh cries of 
"Question.") Ay, sir, and though I sit down now, the time will come 
when you will hear me.' The hon. member delivered the last sentence in 
a very loud tone, and resumed his seat amidst cheers from the Opposi- 
tion, and much laughter from the Ministerial benches." 

This speech, though such a failure, was enthusiastically cheered 
by Sir Robert Peel of all men. Its author kept his promise. 
He addressed the House seven days after his first failure. Next 
year (1838) he spoke against Mr. Vipers' annual motion for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. In this speech he denounced the 
" manufacturing capitalist," for whose welfare he had been so 
solicitous once, when in his Marylebone address he advocated the 
imposition of a land tax. 

It is instructive to compare the speeches of Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Disraeli on Lord John Russell's Education Bill. We know 
no occasion in his life, on which Lord John Russell shows to more 
advantage than on this. He is far in advance of his contem- 
poraries. At the risk of breaking from the religious portion of 
the nation, simply because they did not understand him, he 
preached doctrines which are now held by everybody. He was 
opposed by the Tories en masse. Peel saw in his proposals 
danger to the Church. Mr. Gladstone, taking up wider ground, 
saw danger to Religion itself. But these are the convictions of 
honest men, to whom it is felt safe to intrust the destinies of the 
country. All the time Peel and Gladstone oppose the Bill it 
is evident they are in sympathy with its views. They object 
merely to the way in which these are to be pursued. They have 
at heart — and every one of Mr. Gladstone's burning sentences 
proves this — the educational welfare of the nation. Mr. Disraeli 
is unable to see these, the more serious, aspects of the case. 
The religious element is one totally foreign to him. He regards 
the question solely from a political point of view, and discusses it 
in a speech crammed with second-hand arguments and borrowed 
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phrases. He would leave the matter of education in the hands 
of the individual. The Government has no right to interfere. 
And Mr. Disraeli proceeds to develop this theory of Government. 
He lets the main issues drop. He sacrifices the popular require- 
ments to a political theory, for which he takes credit, but which 
is not his own. 

We shall find this want of sympathy with the moral and 
intellectual wellbeing of the nation a characteristic feature of 
Mr. Disraeli's career. We have here exemplified his utter care- 
lessness as to religion, except when embodied in a Church as 
a political force. He can talk of the Church, he can defend 
it as a national institution. But when, as in the debate on 
this bill, there comes to view the other side of the Church as 
affecting the hearts and minds and consciences of men — the 
practical side of religion, exemplified in the individual — for this 
Mr. Disraeli has no sympathy. He cannot understand it. He 
turns the question gracefully into a matter of purely economical 
value. He is ever looking at the external greatness and honour 
of the Church, never at her religious powers. The Church 
appeals not to Mr. Disraeli's heart and conscience, but always to 
his " historical imagination. " This will prepare us for his total 
want of interest in the negotiations, beginning at this time, be- 
tween the Scottish Church and the various political parties. That 
Mr. Gladstone felt and studied this question his speeches of later 
years testify. He indeed understood the issues of 1843, even 
though his book on Church and State took up a position which 
was held by neither of the contending parties. But to Mr. 
Disraeli all such things are foreign. The man is incapable of 
understanding religious questions. They seem never to have 
been part of his experience. Scotsmen, in fixing upon their 
leader, will do well to remember this. Whatever side they take 
they must feel drawn to the statesman who understood their differ- 
ences and respected their common faith. The cold disinterested- 
ness of Mr. Disraeli must fill them with distrust or contempt. 
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But these are questions which both parties in the meantime 
postponed in face of others more pressing. We have said that 
Chartism was due to the Reform Bill not having gone far enough. 
This, whether we approve of Chartism or not, is a self-evident 
fact, and yet Mr. Disraeli paraded it before the House of Com- 
mons as his invention. It gives him an opportunity of fathering 
Chartism on the blunders of the Whigs. He finds that he has 
sympathy with the Chartists. We are not among those who 
laugh at Mr. Disraeli for this, or who find that he was inconsis- 
tent. Once he had fathered the defects of the Constitution on 
the Whigs, he was bound to sympathize with the Chartists. But we 
doubt his sincerity in either, when we compare his warm speeches 
with his votes against Mr. Grote's annual resolutions in favour of 
Ballot, and against Mr. Hume's motion for household suffrage — 
measures which in former days he advocated as indispensable. 
Had Mr. Disraeli supported these measures, and still demanded 
to be called a Conservative, no man would have the slightest 
title to question his consistency. For he has maintained, both 
before and since that time, that these popular measures are but a 
return to the institutions of " Old England," and that the Con- 
servatives are their proper supporters. He may be wrong, or he 
may be right, but he had not the courage of his principles. He 
did not bind together his popular measures with his assumed 
name. He sacrificed the measures to the traditions of a party, 
knowing that unless he did so there would be for him no chance 
of an official life. That he afterwards again adopted some of the 
measures was proved by the events of 1867. But at that time 
he could afford to have the courage of his principles. 

Let us now turn to a very different measure, which the Chartists 
themselves opposed — the repeal of the Corn Laws. Through the 
last years of the Melbourne Ministry public opinion had been 
forming against these laws. Monster meetings all over the land 
urged their repeal. On the 1st of March 1840 nine hundred and 
eighty thousand men had petitioned Parliament to this effect. 

G 
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The session of 1841 had not passed into June before one million 
one hundred thousand signatures were presented to the House 
with the same view. Sir Kobert Peel, after succeeding in passing 
a vote of No-confidence on the Ministers, announced his adherence 
to the principle of Protection. On the other hand Lord John 
Russell pointed to the fact that a Conservative majority would 
be due to the counties and agricultural interest. He predicted 
that a Ministry supported by these could not stand, and that the 
monopoly of trade would share the fate of religious intolerance 
and political exclusion. Thus the parties had definitely taken their 
sides. Mr. Disraeli, who had in the debates that led to this 
issue covered the Conservative chief with praise and adulation till 
ill-natured people said, and say still, that he was bidding high for 
office, took a side also, and once more proved his want of political 
principle. For he adopted as a Conservative cry a measure which 
it was impossible to attribute to " Old England," which was in 
the extreme of contradiction to his land tax, which was the 
opposite of a Whig measure, and was the last relapse of the Con- 
servatives into Toryism. How suicidal, even for Conservatism, 
this was, Sir Robert Peel's action four years later showed, but 
Mr. Disraeli by that time had been disappointed in his expec- 
tations of office. In his passion he rushed to the extreme of 
Toryism, proving that he could sacrifice any convictions he might 
ever have had — and we believe he had some — to the satisfaction 
of private spite and public disappointment. 

But we anticipate. We should mention that Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis, his colleague in the representation of Maidstone, had 
died, and Mr. Disraeli had in 1839 married the widow — a lady 
fifteen years older than himself. She, the daughter of Captain 
Evans, RK, but niece and heiress of General Sir James Viney, 
K.C.H., brought her second husband wealth and loyalty, and so 
did his public career a service which, when power became his, 
he induced the Sovereign to recognise, in 1868, by creating her 
Viscountess Beaconsfield of Beaconsfield, Bucks. 
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At the general election in 1841 two Conservative candidates 
were required for Shrewsbury. Mr. Tomline and Mr. Disraeli 
offered their services, and were accepted. The story of the 
S hrewsburv election is a painful one. I giving it we sJu confine 
ourselves to facts, proved by witnesses favourable to Mr. Disraeli. 
The Conservative candidal came into Shrewsbury in a carriage 
and pair. They immediately addressed the electors. Mr. Disraeli 
began by explaining the favour he conferred on the Shrews- 
bury electors by coming among them. " It might be asked," 
he said, " why he did not stand for his native borough Wycombe. 
That borough was the property of his father — there he was born, 
there he hoped to die. In that borough, when opposing the son of 
the Prime Minister at the height of the Reform mania, he had 
been defeated by only fifteen votes. Nay, not a week ago all 
parties in the borough met and solicited him to represent them. 
Whigs, Radicals, and Tories united in this request, and offered 
not only to place him at the head of the poll, but offered to return 
any second man he might name. He had refused this magnificent 
offer that he might fulfil his engagement to the electors of 
Shrewsbury." That this is a correct report of what Mr. Disraeli 
said is proved by its being found in both the local papers, 
Whig and Tory. 

Now Mr. Disraeli was not born at Wycombe. He was born 
in London. Wycombe was not his father's property. And so 
far from Wycombe uniting to return him, Wycombe thrice 
rejected him, and then on no occasion by fifteen votes. So we 
have here four statements, which are the opposite of correct, 
and of which Mr. Disraeli certainly knew the truth better than 
any other man. 

Mr. Disraeli was returned as junior member for Shrewsbury, 
in the Conservative interest. The poll had scarcely closed when 
he wrote to Sir Robert Peel informing him of the result. Ill- 
natured people again said this was done from a hungry desire 
for office. Mr. Disraeli's crest during the election had been a 
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castle, his motto, " Forti nihil difficile " (" To the brave nothing 
is difficult "). 

. But if ill-natured people were right, the member for Shrews- 
bury was disappointed. While Mr. W. E. Gladstone was placed 
in the vioe-chair of the Board of Trade, from which he after- 
wards removed to the chair itself, Mr. Benjamin Disraeli was left 
in cold neglect upon the back benches. Lord Lyndhurst was 
Lord Chancellor ; the Duke of Buckingham, and afterwards the 
Duke of Buccleuch, the Lord Privy Seal ; the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was Mr. Goulburn ; the Home Secretary, Sir James 
Graham ; the Foreign, Lord Aberdeen ; the Colonial Secretary, 
first Lord Stanley. These men stood over against an Opposi- 
tion tending towards Free Trade, against an independent party 
demanding Free Trade, and against public opinion clamouring 
for Free Trade. 

But if the Conservatives were thus the only parties, to whom 
one might at the time deny the prospect of becoming Free 
Traders, there was a fascination in the term from which even 
they did not escape. In the speech, with which he came back 
from the country, the speech of no-confidence in the Whig 
Ministry, Sir Robert Peel announced himself unpledged. His 
follower, Mr. Disraeli, occupied the House one evening in the 
same debate by attempting to show that Free Trade was not 
a monopoly of the Whigs, that in fact it was a distinctly Tory 
measure, that it had come into the political world from Adam 
Smith through Pitt the Tory chief, and that it was far more likely 
that Peel should carry efficient Free Trade measures, than that 
the Whigs should do so. Because the block in the way of 
commercial progress had been a Whig measure — the Reform 
Bill of 1832. 

These approvals of Free Trade in the abstract were re-echoed 
in Peel's speech introducing the sliding scale. In this speech 
the Conservative Premier used these remarkable words : — 

" It is utterly beyond your power, and a mere delusion to say that, by 
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any duty, fixed or otherwise, you can guarantee a certain price to the pro- 
ducer. It is beyond the reach of the Legislature. . . . 

" I believe that on the general principle of Free Trade there is now no 
great difference of opinion, and that all agree in the general rule that we 
should purchase in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest." 

In referring to this speech Peel's own friends have called him 
a Free Trader. His policy, they say, was " to proceed experi- 
mentally, to put the principles of Free Trade still further to the 
test of experience, and to proceed gradually in the course, as 
success might point to further probation." But note further 
that Mr. Disraeli still supported PeeL In a speech on this 
question he repeated his assertion that " the principles of Free 
Trade were developed — not by Whigs — fifty years ago," and 
that "the conduct pursued by the right honourable Baronet 
(Sir Robert Peel) was in exact harmony — in perfect consistency 
— with the principles in reference to Free Trade laid down by 
Mr. Pitt." In 1842, then, Mr. Disraeli was at one with his chief. 

The first difference arose in a matter totally unconnected with 
the Corn Laws — that of the Government's policy in regard to 
the relations of Russia, Turkey, and Servia.* Mr. Disraeli 
questioned the carefulness of the Government in this matter, 
and was snubbed by the Premier. He resumed his unfriendly 
criticism in the following year (1843), and opposed Peel on the 
Irish Coercion BilL During 1844 his attacks were continued, 
and grew more personal In 1845 he threw off the mask, and 
laid open to all men the bitterness of his soul. Into every dis- 
cussion he took up he inserted passages of the greatest personal 
violence against Sir Robert. On one occasion he basely coupled 
the Premier's name with the Despard conspiracy of 1802; but 

* This question is interesting, besides, for the phrases used by Mr. 
Disraeli in discussing it. He talked of the " integrity and independence 
of the Ottoman Empire, and of the sovereignty of the Sultan. " He was 
" sure that the right hon. gentleman would not desert an old and 
oppressed ally, and that he would, according to existing treaties, main- 
tain the integrity of the Turkish Empire. " 
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the charge implied in this was so completely refuted that Mr. 
Disraeli had to apologize. It was then that Sir Robert chal- 
lenged him to stand out in his true character. " Give me," he 
said in Canning's words — 

" Give me the avowed, erect, and manly foe, 
Him I can meet, perhaps can turn the blow; 
Bnt of all plagues, good Heaven, Thy wrath can send, 
Save me, oh save me, from a candid friend ! " 

Mr. Disraeli soon obeyed the challenge. He avowed himself a 
foe, but this was before the question of Free Trade was again 
touched. 

That subject was approached through a proposition to relieve 
the agricultural interest. Distress was driving England nolens 
volens into Free Trade. By this proposition Parliamentary sides 
on the question were sorted and ranged ; even Mr. Disraeli was 
compelled to take one of them. We have found that he had already 
spoken for Free Trade in the abstract. But since then he had 
openly declared war on Sir Robert Peel. Sir Robert Peel was 
now drifting towards Free Trade ; Mr. Disraeli, therefore, must 
stand up as a Protectionist. 'Twas undoubtedly a sacrifice of 
consistency. But Mr. Disraeli did not admit this. He declared 
that Peel had shifted, surely not he ; that the Conservatives had 
cheated him, betrayed Parliament, and jilted agriculture. " For 
me there remains this, at least, the opportunity of expressing my 
belief that a Conservative Government is an organized hypocrisy." 
Et tu Brute? Attacking now the measures you defended in 
1842; charging your party with stealing principles you then 
congratulated them on having inherited from their fathers ! 

In 1845 Peel, by the inability of the Whigs to take office when 
he offered them the opportunity, became virtually Minister of 
the country. How he rose above his party, how he freed trade, 
as the Whigs had freed the franchise in 1832, are matters of 
which every English Liberal is proud. This complete triumph 
of Liberal principles over the conscience and intellect of a Tory 
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chief, when Whig chiefs were either too timid or too aristo- 
cratic to confess them, is certainly the greatest victory in English 
politics. The session of 1846 is marked with red letters in the 
calendar of Liberalism, a session as dear to the heart of Liberals 
as that in which the principle of political equality was won for 
the people. Yet on this day, when even the chief of the Conser- 
vatives became Liberal, Mr. Benjamin Disraeli receded into the 
dark depths of Toryism. Since then he has made overtures to the 
Liberal party, he has sought to show that his party and his 
measures are national. Let the Liberals remember, let the 
nation remember, that on the day when Sir Robert Peel offered 
Free Trade, and when the nation almost as one man accepted 
that offer, the present Prime Minister avowed himself a Protec- 
tionist, and, lieutenant to the head of that party, Lord George 
Bentinck. 

The obstruction to Peel's measure, which suggests the obstruc- 
tion of late sessions, was only exceeded in bitterness by the per- 
sonal attacks of Mr. Disraeli on Peel himself. With what exag- 
gerations, generally followed by apologies, the Premier was baited 
by the Protectionist leader the pages of Hansard bear witness. 
After twelve nights' debate Protection was abolished by a 
majority of 97 votes in a House of 581. The attacks on Peel, 
however, continued ad nauseam to the close of his Ministry. 
That came at the end of the same session which had seen his 
conversion. The Government were defeated on the second read- 
ing of the Irish Coercion Bill, which Whigs and Protectionists 
alike opposed. Lord John Russell was " sent for " by the Queen, 
and formed a Ministry in which Lord Palmers ton was Foreign 
Secretary, Sir C. Wood Chancellor of the Exchequer, Earl 
Grey Colonial Secretary, and Mr. Fox Maule Secretary at 
War. 

We have spoken of the Conservative party as formed during 
the Administration of Sir Robert Peel. More correctly, it was 
forming, and this formation did not come to a conclusion till 
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1852. Of the various elements that were working to this end we 
have already considered some. Protectionism is a heritage which 
the Conservatives have been unable to use. We have not yet 
noticed the Young England party, whose principles they have used. 
This party sprang up from the same soil as Tractarianism. 
Just as the leaders of the Oxford religious movement proposed a 
return to mediaeval clericalism, so the promoters of the Young 
England party found their aims in the region of feudalism. A 
sort of mystic influence was to permeate society from the Church 
downwards. The aristocracy were to be the first choice funnels 
for this outpouring, but through them it was to reach a devoted 
and grateful people, mostly peasants. With these the aristocracy 
were no doubt to mix, but only because of their wonderful con- 
descension, and not on the ground that all men are equal As 
young students were the high priests of this movement, it re- 
ceived the name of the Young England party. Lord John 
Manners, then a gracious youth, expounded the principles of the 
party in a wonderful piece of composition entitled " England's 
Trust," and called a poem. It certainly rhymes. The rhythm 
ambles with a precision that recalls the gait of a camel, but 
the commonplace of the sentiment is only occasionally interrupted 
by its absurdity. Another member, who afterwards left the 
party when it became Protectionist, was the Hon. George 
Sydney Smythe, afterwards Lord Strangford, like Lord John 
Manners a young man. And a third young member was Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane, at present member for the Isle of Wight. 
These were all young men ; but when Mr. Disraeli joined the 
party it is doubtful whether its name was still justifiable. Mr. 
Disraeli was now no youth, but he was in a position in which he 
could act as Mentor to young men at the head of his party. 
Besides, there was something in " Young England's " views that 
attracted Mr. Disraeli. The idea of the freedom of the people 
existing on the sufferance of Church and Crown was one of his 
favourites. He had never denied the widest of political rights, 
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provided they were received by the people as unmerited favours 
from the King and his aristocracy. And so Mr. Disraeli became 
high priest of the movement, propounded its gospel in Parlia- 
ment, and devoted several novels to its propagation. It was a 
splendid position to be honoured as leader by the young nobility 
— next best to being a young noble one's-self ! Unfortunately, the 
fathers of the young nobility did not see this. They bewailed 
the evil influences of Mr. Disraeli on their children. And 
gradually Young England grew old. Its youth became a matter 
of history. Wanting a separate life of its own, it fell back into 
acting the part of the heart and feelings, and emotional system 
generally, of the Conservative party. 

Whatever there might be in the rest of its literature, the 
Muse it inspired in Mr. Disraeli was certainly remarkable. 
" Coningsby," " Sybil," " Tancred," outshone their predecessors. 
It is doubtful whether Mr. Disraeli has risen so high since. 
" The youth of a nation are the trustees of posterity," are the 
closing words of " Sybil." In " Coningsby " the hero is meant 
for Mr. Smyth e ; Lord Henry Sydney for Lord John Manners ; 
Sidonia is said to be Mr. Disraeli himself. The secret influence 
of the Church is shown to be Oriental, Semitic, Jewish. This is 
to undo the riddles of the age. In " Tancred " Mr. Disraeli calls 
it the " Asian mystery ; " but Mr. Disraeli forgets, that with the 
Jews the first estate is the people and not the monarch. The 
people is the constitution, the monarch an appendage. A king's 
divine right consisted in his being the king of the people. When 
it forgot this, the monarchy in Israel expired. 

It is interesting in connection with this to read Mr. Disraeli's 
speech in opposition to the Maynooth Grant. In that he laughs 
at the Erastian principle. " I have unfaltering confidence," he 
says, " in the stability of our Church ; but I think that the real 
source of danger which threatens it is its connection with the 
State, which places it under the control of a House of Commons 
that is not necessarily of its communion. Leave the Church to 
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herself, and she will shrink from no contest, however severe." 
But we will recur to this when we take up the Public Worship 
Begulation Bill. 

In May 1847 Mr. Disraeli retired from the representation of 
Shrewsbury, and was elected without opposition for the county 
of Buckingham As Knight of this shire he has been returned 
nine times. In his first speech to the farmers at Aylesbury he 
sought to cover his name with the lustre of those of Hampden, 
Shelburne, Granville, Lansdowne, Chatham and Burke, all of whom 
had more or less to do with the county. " The Parliamentary 
constitution of England was established when Mr. Hampden rode 
up to Westminster surrounded by his neighbours. Buckingham- 
shire did that for England. It has done more. It gave us the 
British Constitution in the seventeenth century, and it created 
the British Empire in the eighteenth. All the great statesmen 
of that century were born, or bred, or lived in this county." 

The general election of 1847 followed some months later, and 
Lord John KusselTs Government was confirmed in its position 
by the country. In 1848 Mr. Disraeli succeeded Lord George 
Bentinck as leader of the Protectionist party, supported the bill 
for removing the religious disabilities of the Jews, and denied 
the success of Sir Kobert Peel's commercial policy. On this last 
occasion he styled himself a " Free-Trader, not a freebooter, of the 
Manchester school " Already he was seeing his way to the 
extension of his patronage from the Protectionist to the whole 
Conservative party. But this became more clear in his speeches 
on diplomacy in the debate on Mr. Hume's motion for House- 
hold Suffrage, Triennial Parliaments, Vote by Ballot, and Equal 
Electoral Districts (three of them old favourites of Mr. Disraeli), 
and in his impeachment of the Government's foreign policy, 
especially in Italy. Next session he declared that " we stand 
here, not only to uphold the throne, but the Empire, to vindicate 
the industrial privileges of the working classes and the recon- 
struction of the colonial system. We stand here to uphold the 
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Church." The day before these words were uttered the Corn 
Laws had been finally abolished. Soon after Mr. Disraeli was 
defeated on a resolution by which he sought to have it declared 
" that the whole taxation of the country presses with undue 
severity on real property." In the session of 1850 Mr. Disraeli 
was supported by Mr. Gladstone and opposed by Sir Robert Peel 
in a motion for the revision and amendment of the Poor Laws, 
which was lost. In this motion, there is no doubt, Mr. Disraeli 
aimed at a return to at least partial Protection, though Mr. 
Gladstone of course disowned any such intention on his part. 
Mr. Disraeli's design was more evident in a motion next session 
for adapting the conditions of the owners and occupiers of land 
to the new commercial system. This motion was rejected twice, 
and in September of that year (1851) Mr. Disraeli said to the 
farmers at Aylesbury that the system " generally known as the 
Protectionist system would never be brought back." In 
December Lord Palmerston resigned, or was dismissed from the 
Foreign Office. In February 1852 he carried an amendment on 
the Government's Militia Bill. The Government resigned. The 
Earl of Derby was intrusted with the duty of forming a Cabinet, 
and Mr. Benjamin Disraeli entered that Cabinet as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 



THIRD PERIOD, THE PATH TO THE 

PREMIERSHIP. 

1852-1874. 

THE story of the Derby-Disraeli Administration of 1852 is 
soon told. It lasted but ten months, ten extraordinary 
months, which witnessed the official adoption of Free Trade 
principles by the Tories, and Mr. Disraeli's first Budget and 
speech in support thereof. The chief items of the Budget were 
a reduction of the duty on malt, on native and foreign hops, and 
on tea, and an increase of the tax on inhabited houses, with a 
doubtful change in the income tax. The first of these was the 
first of a series of concessions which Mr. Disraeli has always 
been ready to make to the brewing and publican interest at the 
expense of the nation ; but the Opposition, though they noticed 
this through the speech of Mr. Lowe, took up wider ground, and 
opposed the Budget in the general interests of Free Trade. On 
the fifth night of the debate Mr. Disraeli replied to hostile 
criticism in a wonderful speech, from which a new generation of 
politicians first learned that reckless invective and flippant 
sarcasm, that fatal power of bad language, with which they 
afterwards became familiar. We have already, in our study of 
Mr. Gladstone, told of the lofty rebuke with which Mr. 
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Disraeli's coarseness deservedly met. Next day he apologized 
for his speech, but he had then been defeated. The Ministry 
resigned, and the coalition Government, led by the Earl of 
Aberdeen, with Lord John Kussell as Foreign Secretary and Mr. 
Gladstone as Chancellor of the Exchequer, took its place. 

The Duke of Wellington had died on the 14th of September, 
and it had fallen to Mr. Disraeli to pronounce in the House of 
Commons the Ministerial eulogium upon him. Next evening 
the Globe newspaper pointed out that the finest passage in his 
speech was borrowed, almost word for word, from a eulogy pro- 
nounced on the Marshal de St. Cyr by M. Thiers in 1829, and 
quoted in the Morning Chronicle of July 1, 1848. " Surely it 
was the last refinement of insult, " said the Globe, " that his (the 
Duke's) funeral oration, pronounced by the official chief of the 
English Parliament, should be stolen word for word from a 
trashy panegyric on a second-rate French marshal." Mr. Dis- 
raeli, it was said, authorized a denial to be made, and the Hon. 
J. G. Smythe, who had written the article in the Morning 
Chronicle, sent a letter to the Times stating that, so far from Mr. 
Disraeli being indebted to him, it was Mr. Disraeli who first 
drew his attention to M. Thiers' oration. But this merely shifted 
the plagiarism one step further back. The two eulogies testify 
to this day that Mr. Disraeli did without acknowledgment repeat, 
almost word for word, a passage of M. Thiers' composition — a 
passage for the beauty of which he got much credit. 

From 1852 till 1858 Mr. Disraeli remained in Opposition. 
His appearances in Parliament were confined to attacks on the 
Government, chiefly personal in their nature. In February 1853 
he expressed admiration for the system of government just estab- 
lished in France by the usurper Louis Napoleon. That was an 
occasion when Mr. Disraeli was again found on the tyrannical 
and Tory side, — the side that sympathized with the gagging of the 
Press and the imprisonment of political opponents. In 1854 
Lord John Kussell introduced and afterwards withdrew his 
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Reform Bill, aiming at a rearrangement of electoral districts and 
the extension of franchise in boroughs and counties to possessors 
of personal property and to graduates. The borough franchise, 
he proposed, should follow a £6 municipal rating. In 1855 the 
coalition Government was defeated on Mr. Roebuck's motion for 
an inquiry into the state of the army before Sebastopol, Lord 
John Russell having previously resigned. Mr. Disraeli supported 
the motion with his accustomed force of personal insinuation. 
During the next Administration, that of Lord Palmerston, from 
which Mr. Gladstone withdrew shortly after its formation, Mr. 
Disraeli found opportunities of attack on the Government's 
foreign policy, especially as it had been conducted at Vienna by 
Lord John Russell. Lord John Russell resigned, and the ranks 
of the Opposition being now swelled by him, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Cardwell, and other Liberals and Peelites, Government was 
defeated in 1858. Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli again took up 
the reins of power, but their term of office was little longer than 
that they had enjoyed in 1852. It was distinguished by Mr. 
Disraeli's first Reform Bill, which took personal property as its 
basis. The bill was opposed by the resolutions of Lord John 
Russell, and the Government 'appealed to the country. The new 
Parliament found them unworthy of confidence, and, again 
baffled, Mr. Disraeli crossed to the cold shades of Opposition. 

With the seventh decade of this century began two agitations, 
of one of which we have not yet seen the end. The questions of 
Ecclesiastical and Electoral Reform became the leading topics in 
the speeches of statesmen during the Palmerston Administration, 
but the former was shirked, the latter canvassed to excess. It 
seemed as though politicians thought to make up for their in- 
ability to deal with religious difficulties by increased energy in 
the matter of reform. But they only illustrated the adage that 
too many cooks spoil the broth. Bills, differing very little from 
one another in their main intentions, were no sooner proposed 
than withdrawn. They came in these years with such frequency 
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that they had to be numbered, as thus, Reform Bill No. I., No. 
II., etc. Indeed it was not easy to distinguish them otherwise. 
The country, with an energy that recalled the old Corn-Law days, 
demanded an extension of the franchise and a redistribution of 
seats. The Reform League, taking the place of the Anti-Corn 
Law League, organized movements that shook our large cities to 
the centre, and filled the streets of the capital with crowds of 
" reformers." So that it became a necessity for Parliament to 
deal with the matter, and the question first assumed the shape of 
one between lateral and downward extension of the franchise. 
We have seen that Mr. Disraeli's bill proposed a lateral exten- 
sion. Lord John Russell brought forward, in March 1860, a 
Government measure in favour of the second alternative. He 
proposed to reduce the borough franchise to £6, and to redistri- 
bute twenty-five seats. But the measure aroused no interest, and 
was withdrawn three months later. 

In the same session Mr. Disraeli affirmed that the question of 
Church Rates involved that of the existence of the National 
Church. It was in the next Parliament, a few years later, that 
Mr. Disraeli's party had to submit to the abolition of the Rates 
without the destruction of the Church. Mr. Disraeli's words in 
1860 were but a single illustration of a principle he had always 
acted upon to impress Parliament and the constituencies, viz.: 
predicting some dreadful results to measures to which he is 
opposed. When these results do not turn out to be real, Mr. 
Disraeli conveniently forgets his prediction. But the country 
ought not to do so ; and people in whose ears his terrible denun- 
ciations still ring are apt to remember a little story in " Contarini 
Fleming : " — 

" My step-mother vowed she would tell my father, . . . and burst into a 
dark foaming rage. I declared that I would leave the house, that I would 
leave the country, that I would submit no longer to my intolerable life — 
that suicide (and here I kicked down a chair) should bring me immediate 
relief. The Baroness was terrified out of her life. The fall of the chair 
was the perfection of fear. She was one of those women who have the 
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highest respect for furniture. She could not conceive a human being, 
much less a boy, voluntarily kicking down a chair, if his feelings were not 
very keen indeed. It was becoming too serious ; she tried to soothe me. 
She would not speak to my father. All should be right, all should be 
forgotten, if I only would not commit suicide, and not kick down chairs. " 

It has been Mr. Disraeli's habit throughout his Parliamentary 
career to threaten, if not suicide, then murder, and to kick 
down the constitutional furniture. But he has been mistaken, 
if he supposed that it has made any impression upon Britannia, 
who figuratively is his step-mother, further than that he was a 
very naughty boy who needed a sound whipping. There is no 
doubt that Mr. Disraeli has generally looked upon members of 
Parliament as well as electors as women : but when he has a 
" churchy " audience he is still more tempted to follow his own 
advice to Contarini Fleming : " When you talk to women, you 
need not care what you say, and had better not be sensible." 

These remarks are suggested by Mr. Disraeli's addresses in 
1860 to the clergy and laity of the rural deanery of Amersham, 
Buckinghamshire, and in 1864 to the Oxford Diocesan Society 
for Augmenting the Endowment of Small Benefices. It was on 
the latter occasion that Mr. Disraeli avowed himself "on the 
side of the angels." His object was to show that " the age of 
faith has not passed away." "I believe," he said, "that the 
characteristic of the present age is a craving credulity." (How 
often he has used this " belief " for his own ends it is needless 
to say !) " Why, my Lord, man is a being born to believe ; and 
if you do not come forward, if no Church comes forward with 
its title-deeds of truth, sustained by the traditions of sacred ages, 
and by the conviction of countless generations to guide him, he 
will found altars and idols in his own heart and in his own 
imagination." The speech from which these words are quoted 
is one full of tawdry eloquence, but its thoughts are as flimsy. 
Man's capacity for belief is " a craving credulity." To satisfy 
this false appetite is the mission of " the Church," that is, the 
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" Church of England." " The Church " is to fulfil her mission, 
not so much by spiritual means aa by her appeal to the " historical 
imagination " and the patriotism of the country. Churches that 
cannot so appeal are, in Mr. Disraeli's eyes, valueless. He has 
never displayed any sympathy with the large body of English 
Dissent. He couples it with what he calls "the shopkeeping 
interest of the nation. " The Church, on the other hand, finds its 
supporters among the aristocracy and " the agricultural interest " 
in which he has included the publicans and maltsters. And so 
even in the Church it is not the spiritual side with which Mr. 
Disraeli's nature is in concord. On that ground we do not hesitate 
to call him a foreigner to our faith and an alien from our religion. 

The Liberal party were returned to power by the nation in 
1865, and entered on a new phase of their history after the 
death of Palmerston in the October of that year, when Earl 
Russell assumed the leadership. In 1866 Mr. Gladstone, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, brought forward the Government 
Reform Bill. In doing so he plainly stated the issue between 
himself and his opponents. Mr. Disraeli's bill had been for 
lateral extension of the franchise; the Liberal bill was for 
extension downwards. It was because of the downward exten- 
sion that Mr. Lowe and Mr. Horsman, and the other Adullamites, 
opposed the bill. Mr. Disraeli taunted the Government with 
proceeding on " American principles ; " his party's principles were 
English. A Reform Bill " ought to proceed," he said, " upon 
the principle that we are the House of Commons, and not the 
House of the people, and that we represent a political order of 
the State, and not an indiscriminate multitude." 

Against this statement might be brought the charge that it is 
mere words, and nothing else. "Few ideas are correct ones," 
said the father of Contarini Fleming to his son, " and what are 
correct no one can ascertain; but with words we can govern men." 
Mr. Disraeli has often acted upon this principle, which Talleyrand 
was the first unblushingly to own; but in his speech just 

H 
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quoted we believe that he means what he says — and what is that f 
It is just this, that the English nation is divided into Estates, 
that these Estates were settled in the days of u Old England," 
and that since then great golfs have grown between them, so 
that it is impossible to pass from the one to the other. It can- 
not be helped that the population has increased, that a large and 
influential class, represented mainly by the working millions, 
have grown up beyond the old limits of representation. They 
are not the Crown, they are not the Lords, they are not the 
Commons; therefore, says Mr. Disraeli, they are outside the 
Constitution. 

But it is evident that this theory is impracticable. By the 
necessities of history Mr. Disraeli and his fellow-believers were 
forced to occupy a new position, the position of the Young 
England party, and were enabled by it to take to themselves the 
credit of the preachers of a new gospel to the lower classes. 
" Yes," said they, " it is true that the English Constitution is 
fixed, and that you poor working men have grown up outside it. 
But by the great favour of the Crown and the aristocracy you 
may, if you behave yourselves, obtain a place inside. Only, you 
must not fight for this. You must take it quietly, as a favour 
from your betters, and you must show your gratitude for 
admittance into the Constitution by voting for those who 
admitted you." In this sense Mr. Disraeli calls his party the 
National party, that is, the party that has always left itself at 
liberty to grant to the nation or withhold from the nation 
national privileges. Other men in other countries have also 
followed this plan ; Bismarck was acting upon it in that very 
year of 1866 in granting universal suffrage to Germany. But 
to Mr. Disraeli is reserved the honour of being the sole agent of 
the plan for England. 

On these grounds, then, we think Mr. Disraeli's Reform Bill 
of 1866 is consistent with the rest of his policy, viz. that he 
had always reserved to himself and his party to grant whatever 
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privileges they pleased, and to admit within the Constitution 
whom they pleased, whether privileges or persons were in accord 
with the old Toryism or not. But by this they strengthened the 
claims of the Crown and the aristocracy to use the people as 
their instruments — claims contrary to the history of England 
from Runny mede downwards ; claims which it has taken all the 
Liberalism of the last forty years to dispose of ; claims that, in 
spite of the Liberal struggles, have been reasserted by the Con- 
servative Ministry during its present regime, daringly and with 
danger to the Constitution. 

The defeat of the Liberals in Committee on the Reform 
Bill, by the combined forces of Liberal seceders and Tories, 
brought Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli back to power. In 1867 
Mr. Disraeli told the electors of Edinburgh that he had been 
educating his party for the seven previous years on the subject 
of reform, and that therefore he had not been inconsistent in 
bringing forward his bill for the extension of the franchise. 
We have already seen that he never denied the right to himself 
and his party to bring in such a bill, but then he had never 
denied to self or party the right to change anything. What he 
said falsely in his Edinburgh speech was that he had never 
changed. Now it was as clear as day that he had changed, and 
that on the question of the reduction of the franchise. It was 
this change that Mr. Disraeli called a "process of education." 
Earl Russell preferred to dub it " an hypocrisy," " a course of 
deception," and Earl Russell's opinion was not confined to the 
Liberals. It was indorsed on behalf of the Tories by the seces- 
sion from Lord Derby's Cabinet of General Peel, War Secretary ; 
the Earl of Carnarvon, Colonial Secretary; and Lord Cranborne, 
Secretary for India. 

u The Edinburgh speech " is remarkable for another statement. 
" I had to prepare," said Mr. Disraeli — " / had to prepare the 
mind of Parliament and of the country on this question of 
Reform." So all the world was ignorant on the subject of 
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Keform till Mr. Disraeli informed it ! Oh, Mr. Disraeli ! What 
about your opposition to the Reform Bills of Earl Russell? 
What about the Reform League, and the mass meetings all over 
the country that did not cheer you, but cheered Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Bright and hooted you? What about the Reform 
measures of the Liberals in 1865-66. Were they ignorant? 
Verily we are tempted to apply to you the figure you use in your 
speech. In lunatic asylums, you said, the inmate believes that 
all the world is mad, and that he himself alone is sane. You 
believed all the world — all the English world — was mad, till you 
" educated " it and " trained its mind." But you were in reality 
mad yourself, and it was not till the country's efforts after Re- 
form roused you from your madness that you rose up and passed 
ihe measures of Reform, which it had long demanded. 

In February 1868 Lord Derby resigned, and Mr. Disraeli 
became his successor as First Lord of the Treasury. Said 
the leading Conservative journal, " The time has arrived for the 
servant to become the master. Nor could Mr. Disraeli 
have accepted a lower place without loss of dignity, which 
would have been unworthy of himself and discreditable to 
his party." But the Times was, in courtesy to Lord Derby, 
incorrect Mr. Disraeli had been for twenty years the ruling 
spirit of his party, if that term can be applied to one who never 
was possessed by a ruling idea himself, nor inspired such in 
others. His future policy, he announced, would be a policy of 
peace — "not of peace at any price for the mere interests of 
England, but a policy of peace, from the conviction that such a 
policy is for the general interests of the world. We do not 
believe that policy is likely to be secured by selfish isolation, 
but, on the contrary, we believe it may be secured by sympathy 
with other countries, not merely in their prosperous fortunes, 
\ but even in their anxieties and troubles. If such a policy be 
continued, I have no doubt, when the occasion may arise — and 
periodical occasions will arise when the influence of England is 
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necessary to maintain the peace of the world — that influence will 
not be found inefficient, because it is founded on respect and 
regard." 

But it was home affairs that pressed upon the attention 
of Parliament at the time. Ireland was disaffected, and the 
Irish Church offered a problem to the most far-seeing of statesmen 
and economists. Education in Ireland was at a standstill 
Education in England was little better. Large-minded men, who 
looked rather to the ultimate end than to the persons through 
whom it was to be reached, deplored the gaps between religious 
sects, both in Ireland and England, through which thousands of 
children were falling from the chances of education into ignorance 
and vice. The state of the Army called loudly for Reform. 
The people cried for the Ballot. But for none of these things had 
Government a remedy. It cannot be replied for them that they 
were in a minority. Had not their chief " educated his party," 
and " prepared the mind of the Parliament and the country " % 
The Reform Bill, so called, was but the preparatory step towards 
Reform, the manufacture of more efficient instruments for the 
work of Reform. But beyond it the ideas of the Conservative 
party never went one inch. They sat down before the rampant 
evils of 1868, not in despair — they were too ignorant for that — 
but in culpable lightness of heart. 

We have already written enough on Mr. Disraeli's character as 
a Churchman. Let what he wrote to the Earl of Dartmouth, 
and what he said in reply to Mr. Gladstone's famous speech, be 
received in further testimony of the truth of our estimate. Can 
any one say what the following means % " We have heard some- 
thing lately of the crisis in Ireland. In my opinion, the crisis 
of England is rather at hand ; for the purpose is now avowed, 
and that by a powerful party, of destroying that sacred union 
between the Church and State which has hitherto been the chief 
means of our civilization, and is the only security for our religious 
liberty." This is on a level with his statement in " Coningsby," 
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that " the Whigs introduced sectarian religion." In reference to 
both we can simply use Mr. Disraeli's own words : " Here are 
materials for the novelist." His allegations that the Liberation 
Society, Mr. Gladstone, the Ritualists, and the Pope, were all 
in secret league for the destruction of Protestant England, we 
consign to the same category. They contain at least a dozen 
workable plots, which, with Mr. Disraeli's scenery and "pro- 
perties," would make the fortune of a playwright or a novelist. 

The five years of the Gladstone Administration marked 
as great an epoch as the year 1832, or the years in which 
the Corn Laws died. The change they produced on the 
country was immense. In our study of Mr. Gladstone we have 
already detailed the many stupendous measures passed. Mr. 
Disraeli's action towards them was little. Any speeches made 
were the old Opposition speeches with the necessary names 
changed. In one matter there was an advance. The "agita- 
tion," which was his main charge against the Whigs in former 
years, had developed into "harassing" and "plundering and 
blundering." 

Mr. Disraeli, soon after his relinquishment of office, suffered 
from illness for some time, but he surprised the world by the 
publication, in May 1870, of "Lothair," a novel on the same 
lines as its predecessors. In 1871 he was elected, and in 1874 
re-elected, Lord Rector of Glasgow University, Mr. Emerson 
being his rival. 
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FOURTH PERIOD, PRIME MINISTER 

WITH A MAJORITY. 

1874-1879. 

THE Conservative Government came into power in 1874, 
pledged to nothing except to keep the country quiet. They 
alleged that they had been returned by a nation weary of the 
" harassing and plundering and blundering " of their predecessors, 
and that their business was to do nothing. This was in harmony 
with the genius of Conservatism, which, if it means anything, is 
the policy of letting things alone. But it was not in harmony 
with the spirit of the so-called Conservative chief. Before the 
middle of the session the promises of peace were dispelled. Bills 
were introduced which threatened to revolutionize the ecclesiastical 
arrangements of the country. When passed before the end of 
the session, they were found to have satisfied nobody, and that 
after scenes within the House itself comparable only to bear- 
fights. 

The Act for the Abolition of Patronage in the Church of 
Scotland need not detain us. It has satisfied nobody. Any one 
reading the speeches made as it passed through the House might 
have predicted this. The ignorance displayed was lamentable. It 
affected the whole sphere of the subject. It affected every English 
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speaker but one. That one was Mr. Gladstone, who, a member of 
an Established Church, was yet able to appreciate the causes that 
impelled the Free Church of Scotland to break her connection 
with the State in 1843. He had followed with the closest 
attention Scottish ecclesiastical history from 1839 onwards. We 
saw how during the period of fierce ecclesiastical debate from 
that year till 1843, Mr. Disraeli never mentioned the name of 
Church, nor showed the slightest sympathy with matters of 
religion so warmly discussed at the time. The fruit of this cold 
neglect and ignorance was the Dead Sea apples which, under the 
name of the Anti-Patronage Act, were stuffed into the mouth of 
Scotland in 1874. 

Later on in the Session Mr. Disraeli put forward a still greater 
measure, the Public Worship Regulation Bill. It was really 
aimed at the Ritualists, but the Government, with a strong High 
Church party in the House of Lords, framed it so as apparently 
to include all parties in the Church. That is, they commanded 
the Church at large to follow the Rubric, while they intended to 
enforce their order only upon the Ritualists. To this day there 
are open violations of the Rubric by other parties in the Church 
than the Ritualists, yet they are never noticed. The Bill was 
intended for putting down Ritualism, while other abuses in the 
Church were allowed to wax strong in peace. It was this un- 
fairness under the pretence of impartiality which Mr. Gladstone 
came forward to expose. The Tory Premier hypocritically slunk 
back to a safer position, and appealing to the Act of Uniformity 
shifted the question to one about the connection of Church and 
State. In this he deftly sought to place Mr. Gladstone in the 
position of a champion of Disestablishment, or of the pretensions 
of the Papacy. There was no alternative for Mr. Gladstone, 
when the question was thus shifted, but to withdraw his Resolu- 
tions, which he did, and the bill has since been allowed to work 
out its own condemnation. 

It was in reference to the action of the Lords towards this 
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Bill that Mr. Disraeli styled Lord Salisbury " a master of jibes, 
flouts, and sneers," accused him of trying to trick the House by 
'•' taunts into rejection of the bill," and warned his party " not to 
fall into the trap." Lord Salisbury's dignified reply revealed 
the actual state of the Cabinet. The Government, it was 
apparent, was founded on a coalition between the old Tory 
party headed by the Marquis and the Radical-Conservative 
party brought up under the education of Mr. Disraeli. People 
at the end of session 1874 prophesied a speedy rupture unless 
the Premier had his own way. How this was to be allowed, 
except at the expense of the whole morale and aims of Lord 
Salisbury and his followers, it was impossible then to see. 
But the Marquis has since showed how easy it is for a 
Cecil, the head of one of England's most ancient and distinguished 
houses, to submit his policy and himself to the aims of an 
adventurer, who had previously insulted him by his coarseness 
of attack, and who was now to insult him further by his ob- 
sequious patronage and flattery. The very next session saw 
Lord Salisbury's submission. In a speech to the Middlesex 
Conservative Registration Association, he advised his audience 
to "disarm reaction" (that is, Liberal reaction) "by the most 
careful and painstaking moderation." It is plain what this 
meant. The double leadership in the Cabinet was dissolved. 
The Disraeli influence became paramount. The whole party 
thenceforward submitted itself to the nondescript Premier. He 
alone is responsible for its policy since. 

The session of 1875, however, brought no fresh Parliamentary 
renown to Mr. Disraeli. His vacillating weakness in the matter 
of the Judicature Bill and the Agricultural Holdings Bill, his 
feebleness in managing the House during the scenes consequent 
upon the question as to the presence of strangers, Dr. Kenealy's 
mock-heroism, and Mr. Plimsoll's pardonable temper, gave rise to 
the rumours that the Premier's best days were over, and that 
he contemplated retiring. But in truth the whole Government 
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shared their chiefs weakness. It might well be called, as it was 
towards the end of the session, "a Government of irresolution tem- 
pered by hilarity. " The very culpable bungling with the notorious 
Fugitive Slave Circulars, the blunders of which Mr. Disraeli 
himself admitted, deepened the feeling of distrust in the country; 
but the Premier gave a fillip to the enthusiasm of his followers 
by the purchase in the end of the year of the Suez Canal 
Shares. This transaction, so much made of at the time, has 
lately been allowed even by its author to drop into oblivion. 
The brilliant results that were expected to overwhelm the ex- 
pense of borrowing the money and the risk of irritating our 
neighbours, have not been obtained. 

The first great measure in 1876 was the Royal Titles Bill. 
Whatever may be thought of the title that was chosen, there 
can be but one opinion as to Mr. Disraeli's grounds for the 
choice. Now quoting from a school geography book, again 
appealing to a popular fear of Eussia, Mr. Disraeli imagined that 
the nation would find in a confessedly foreign title a bulwark for 
British interests, a real addition to the resources of the Kingdom. 
But it was soon seen that the move for the new title was only 
one side of a great and mysterious policy that had found its 
instrument in Lord Lytton — appointed the month before to the 
Viceroyalty of India — and its enunciation in Lord Salisbury's 
despatch in February to Lord Northbrook. That despatch made 
it very evident that the Secretary of State for India determined 
to be sole legislator for the Empire. Lord Lytton is a man 
after Mr. Disraeli's own mind, and exceedingly useful to the pair 
who were now pulling so well together. 

The year 1876 displayed the prologue to the great European 
struggle of 1877 and 1878. A cloud at first no bigger than a 
man's hand had appeared over the provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, but was now threatening the whole of the Turkish 
Empire. The Government, hampered at first by ignorance and 
then by irresolution, put off from day to day. They failed to 
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comprehend the gravity even of the Turco-Servian war. At least 
we cannot explain in any other way Mr. Disraeli's early indifference 
to the news of the Bulgarian massacres. A man so alive to the 
necessity of not wounding the nation's most sacred feelings would 
have abstained from answering so harshly and abruptly the 
questions on the Bulgarian atrocities. But the weariness of 
leading his party in the Commons, the unsatisfactory nature of 
the petty victories, which were all he gained, were beginning to 
tell on him. With a wonderful forgetfulness of his position, he 
allowed his innate cold-heartedness to be worried into a display 
of brutality, such as happily the country never saw in any other 
Premier. But if he did forget himself, nothing unexpected 
happened. He revealed himself as the same Mr. Disraeli who 
had laughed at the massacres in Ireland in the 'thirties as 
nonsense, who never had during his long career spoken on© 
word of sympathy with the suffering and the oppressed. With 
the shame of his cold-blooded cynicism upon him, he was 
rewarded with a coronet. He entered the House of Lords as 
Earl of Beaconsfield and Viscount Hughenden. The first of 
these titles was one that the great Burke had been prevented 
from enjoying only by a premature death. All the greater has 
been the irony of history that it has fallen to a man so much the 
opposite of Burke. Happy, we may say, is Burke in having 
missed the title. Unhappy title that it missed Burke and was 
seized by Disraeli ! 

All this time the European nations were agreeing that it was 
only the moral support afforded to the Government of Turkey by 
the Government of England, which prevented a safeguard being 
established against further massacre and misrule. England was 
to blame, it was loudly proclaimed from city to city, for diffi- 
culties in the way of reform. It was a comfort in those days for 
British travellers on the Continent to say that they belonged to 
Scotland. England was a detested name. At home, however, 
Mr. Gladstone was awakening the country to a true sense of its 
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position. My Lord Beaconsfield, aroused from his apathy and 
irritated at being caught napping, replied in angry terms. He 
revised his former vocabulary of malignant epithets, and hurled 
them in letters and speeches at the head of one who was able 
to show what he himself had never shown — moral indignation 
at barbarian brutality. Mr. Disraeli took the Turk under his 
patronage. For Sclavs and Greeks, whom long Turkish oppres- 
sion had wellnigh emasculated, he had not the slightest 
sympathy. "Still servile, though no more a slave," was his 
opinion of them, repeated from the days of his travels, and first 
expressed in " Contarini Fleming." In October Russia resolved 
to take up the cause of the Christians, and for a time England 
trembled lest British forces should be led to swell the hordes of 
Turkish barbarians. Burke's words might well be applied, 
" Are we to banish the lives of Englishmen in order that Chris- 
tian nations should be brought back to the dominion of infidels, 
whose expulsion from Europe would be a blessing, as their 
empire is now a scourge, to these quarters 1 " Mr. Disraeli has 
often appealed to Burke as the inspirer of Toryism. He has 
professed to follow him in all things. Yet the mantle of Burke 
passed with Mr. Gladstone to the opposite party. How eager 
Burke, as his words just quoted show, would have been to pour 
out the vials of his wrath on an English Premier who talked 
of the Bulgarian atrocities as " coffee-house babble " ! In the 
end of the year the Marquis of Salisbury was sent to represent 
England at the Constantinople Conference, and Lord Beacons- 
field made a threatening speech at the Guildhall. 

It was a matter of rejoicing in England when Lord Salisbury 
insisted with his fellow-plenipotentiaries on Turkey's acceptance 
of the Conference's proposals. Freed from the influence of his 
chief, and among the Turks themselves, Lord Salisbury was 
enabled to shape an independent policy in accordance with his 
owj^ experience. But when he returned to England, and when 
the Turks refused to consider the proposals, England's wholesome 
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pressure was withdrawn. It was said at the time that the sneer- 
ing rejection by one of her protectorate States of measures, which 
she had backed by the authority of her Government, was a slap 
in the face to England. But as time went on, and events were 
further unfolded, it was seen that Turkey's refusal was in strict 
harmony with Lord Beaconsfield's aims. Turkey still relied on 
his moral support, and, there being a strong war-party at Con- 
stantinople, decided for war. This was just what Lord Beacons- 
field desired. He had declared the greatest hostility to Russia in 
his Guildhall speech. If Turkey yielded to the Conference there 
would be no occasion for war. Therefore, the more she hesitated 
the better for the hate of Lord Beaconsfield. 

The Czar did declare war, but the Protocol came first and 
upset the plans of the English Premier, who, however, sent the 
Fleet in July to Besika Bay, and reinforced the English garrisons 
in the Mediterranean. 

While the war dragged its weary length Mr. Gladstone was 
striving to save the country from being committed to a " material 
as well as a moral support of the Sultan." But what good did 
discussion do with a minister who was determined to have his own 
way, and could even refuse to Parliament the right of discussion, 
as he did in August, on the plea of public advantage? The 
Pigott case, in which indeed the Premier showed that his old fire 
was not yet burned out, was an illustration of the way in which 
he was using his colleagues. He left his lieutenant in the Com- 
mons in total ignorance of the explanation of a very suspicious 
circumstance, that for one night cost him the credit of his party, 
and placed Sir Stafford Northcote in pitiable position. This 
is but an illustration of how he was leading his party in the 
Eastern Question. Secrecy prevailed, with an occasional flash 
intervening, meant for effect — meant, that is, to stimulate the 
" military ardour " of his " Jingo " followers. 

But gradually even they became undecided. The feeling grew 
in them that they ought to fight Russia, but would much rather 
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not do it on behalf of Turkey. In fact, Turkey's respectability 
was waning in their eyes. Even the Premier noticed this. A 
man with the " historical imagination " of Lord Beaconsfield could 
not long hold a position, which all the historians, who knew any- 
thing of the subject, had declared absurd. Freeman, Froude, 
Carlyle, Stubbs, Green and Newman had all pronounced against 
the Turks, some of them in terms far more heated than any of 
Mr. Gladstone's. And hence, in the Premier's Guildhall speech 
in November, while the " independence of the Turkish Empire " is 
still retained as a watchword, no mention is made of its "integrity." 
The abandonment of the old positions was still more evident in 
Lord Carnarvon's speech in the spring of 1878, after the fall of 
Plevna. The Secretary of State for the Colonies was then able 
to deprecate a a repetition of the policy of the Crimean War." 
In accordance with this, the Speech from the Throne at the begin- 
ning of the session was pacific. 

Soon, however, there appeared an unaccountable reversion to 
the old war-policy. The Fleet was sent to Gallipoli, and six 
millions demanded as a war-vote. Lords Carnarvon and Derby 
resigned, the latter returning to the Cabinet only when " a grave 
step with which he did not agree had been retraced." But soon 
after, when the treaty of peace had been so far agreed upon, Lord 
Derby again resigned, this time irrevocably. The personal 
motives which these Lords had against resigning was enormous. 
How great, therefore, must their provocation have been I History 
has since disclosed it. The Premier, now paramount, pursued 
his own way. The Keserves were called out, the Sepoys were 
brought to the Mediterranean just after the House was dispersed, 
and the old method of personal government was returned to. 
We were then in one man's power, and drifting to anarchy as 
much as war, while he unloosed the safeguards of the Constitu- 
tion. Lord Salisbury approved of the policy — approved of fighting 
side by side with an ally whom he had condemned little more 
than a year before, and who had spurned his advice. But his 
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" education " was fast progressing. Lord Beaconsfield had again 
aroused the despotic passion which had formerly marked his 
family, had also, possibly, lured him with the promise of the rever- 
sion of the Premiership. Anyway, the pair worked together in 
secrecy, and abandoned Parliament. They framed, and sheltered 
under the prerogative of the Crown, two secret treaties, one of 
which was abortive, while the other most certainly ought, to the 
advantage of the English people, to have been so. 

The Premier and his satellite were the glory of Berlin. We 
saw them there in the days of June last, flattered and cheered 
as the heroes of the hour. The grim-faced man with the 
black ringlets, the hollow cheeks, and the tight lips — it is he 
whom the Berlin crowds throng to catch a sight of as he 
drives slowly through them in his carriage. He bends when his 
secretary remarks something to him about the crowd, and smiles 
for a moment — cynically, it seems — upon them. Then his car- 
riage rolls within the gates of the Kadziwill Palace. The capitals 
of Europe ring with his wonderful speeches. He is toasted. He 
is flattered. He receives the homage of Bismarck — himself a 
second Bismarck. He it is, the correspondents tell us, who 
rules the representatives of all the Powers gathered round the 
Congress Board. His own country is loud with his fame, pressed 
upon it in newspaper reports that look as if they had been 
written by himself. He comes home. He announces to the 
crowd that he has brought " peace with honour," — he that had 
threatened Europe's peace for eighteen months, he that had 
tarnished English honour in the making and the breaking of 
treaty and covenant. He was declared to be the first man in 
the Kingdom. He was in the proud position of patronizing 
England's haughtiest noble. He was honoured by his Queen. 
He, a foreigner to the land, and but two years ago a Commoner, 
was offered a dukedom, and gave himself the Garter. But he 
had not got what he wanted, and all the outward pomp and the 
applause of multitudes could not deafen this as it rang in his 
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ears, " that the Turkish Empire had not been preserved in its 
integrity." Could it be true that his followers were satisfied 
when he told them that he " re-established Turkey " % Yes, it 
might be ; he had educated them, and was following out his old 
maxim, that "by words we govern mankind." 

Lord Beaconsfield had learned something in Berlin. He came 
home insisting more than ever on personal government Prince 
Bismarck had fascinated him. In Berlin, at the time, we saw ample 
evidence of this. Yet, though we could not help in some sense 
admiring the man, whose praises in England were so loudly rung to 
us across the Channel, we were in too close contact with " personal 
government" to be deceived by them. That month an Emperor 
had been twice shot at — one result of personal government. 
Next month the votes for anarchy and Socialism were enormously 
increased at the Parliamentary elections — another result of per- 
sonal government Crowds of hungry, unemployed men were 
thronging the highways, and burdening the local authorities, 
large commercial houses were falling, bankruptcies were frequent, 
trade was becoming paralyzed — all these were results of personal 
government. Men were cursing Bismarck — Bismarck, the giver 
of universal suffrage — Bismarck, the saviour of Germany — only 
because of personal government. And the pressure was too great 
not to apply the parallel across the Channel. Beaconsfield had 
not been the maker of a State like Bismarck. But he had indeed 
opened the suffrage to the masses so soon after Bismarck, that 
it was impossible not to imagine an imitation of the German 
Chancellor's policy ; and now he was opposing to this wide 
popular power, as Bismarck did, a bureaucratic despotism shel- 
tered under the prerogative of the Crown. It was easy to see 
that personal glory and " Jingoism " would soon pass away, as 
they had done in Germany, behind the clouds of commercial dis- 
tress and military taxation, but the fear also remained that, in 
the struggle between the Bureau and the Proletariat, the middle 
classes of England would suffer politically, as the middle classes 
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of Germany had already done. It is but a step — recent German 
history warns us — from an era of Jingoism into an era of 
Socialism. 

Never were the energies of the Liberal party more needed 
than now. Let them take example from the fate of the German 
Liberals, and fight to the end. A Government that moves 
troops with insolent disrespect to Parliament, that makes treaties 
in the dark, committing England to sudden and violent policies 
she cannot approve of — gagging the press, and cooking news- 
paper reports, disallowing liberty of speech, even in lawful 
Parliamentary opposition, and styling political independence 
sedition, — cannot be English or fit for Englishmen. It is but a 
step from those last domestic measures to Prince Bismarck's 
Anti-Socialist Laws and Press Bill. 

Very little remains to be told of Lord Beaconsfield up to the 
present time. We have seen how he placed Lord Lytton, a tool of 
his own, at Calcutta. Mr. G. Hardy, made Lord Cranbrook, and 
the Marquis of Salisbury, his India and Foreign Ministers, are in 
complete accord with him at home. The ink on the Berlin Treaty 
was scarcely dry, when important news came from. India. Lord 
Beaconsfield had transferred his possible theatre of war from the 
Balkans to the Suleimans and even the Hindoo Koosh, but the 
Power he desired to fight was the same — Kussia. It is not yet time 
to discuss the Afghan War, but it is always time to protest against 
deceit in negotiations with one's allies. Of that the present 
Ministry are not free ; they practised it towards the ruler of 
Afghanistan, they practise it towards this country. And we 
must lay it all to the charge of the Premier. It is due to his 
baneful influence. We have seen how Lord Salisbury was 
gradually subjected and tamed by it, and how Lord Carnarvon 
and Lord Derby left the Cabinet rather than submit to its fatal 
effects. In the light of his whole history we cannot be surprised 
at the deceit which is Lord Beaconsfield's latest public scandal 
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HEEE we leave Lord Beaconsfield. We have traced his 
origin; we have watched his growth; we have carefully 
examined his career ; we have listened to him on the hustings, 
before Church meetings, in Parliament, before Congress, through 
the creations of his novels ; we have watched the effect other 
men have had upon his mental and moral constitution — a con- 
stitution so strangely susceptible of personal impressions. His 
own words, spoken in the character of Contarini Fleming, were : 
" My ambition conquered my nature. I perceived only beings 
whom I determined to control ... In a word, I was popular." 
We may expand these words thus : His ambition was very 
strong. He had more than his own share. In his breast there 
was the pent-up ambition of his father, there was the pent- 
up ambition of his race. He was endowed also with the 
most striking perseverance. But what was it all for? "I 
was to be something great, and glorious, and dazzling," said 
Contarini Fleming. We believe Mr. Disraeli's aims have been 
not less vague. His motive was " to feel the strong necessity 
of fame, and to be conscious that without intellectual renown 
life is insupportable." * He grasped none of the great truths 
that were on the horizon when he rose above it. His life is 
illumined with none of their glory. It is essentially self-seeking. 

* "Contarini Fleming." 
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We are confident that it has reaped the reward of the uncertainty 
of purpose and want of conviction that marred its youth. It 
has not been, as men count political lives, successful 

Except the Koyal Titles Bill, there is no measure which Mr. 
Disraeli has carried in the form in which he originally framed 
it. The great Acts which bear his name, were they not stolen 
from his predecessors 1 We do not charge him with conscious 
dishonesty in this. He himself has said that the whole history 
of politics proves that great measures have been passed, only 
when the party that framed them have been defeated upon them, 
and been succeeded by their opponents. But we do claim that 
on this we can charge him with the want of original statesman- 
ship or the genius of a philosopher. He has enunciated no new 
principle. He has carried none into practice. 

On the other hand, he has been a close student of history, 
a clever observer of men. He " has believed all to depend on 
the influence of individual character." English political history 
knows of no statesman so successful when he chose in the 
appointment of right men to the right places. He has been 
equally expert in drawing models for himself. He has studied 
and successfully imitated nearly every great English statesman. 
He has shuffled into other men's aims and policies without 
number. His political wardrobe is a repository of political old 
clothes. He has worn each suit of them with great advantage 
to himself, with some benefit to his party, with none to his 
country. Into discarded policies he has infused his wonderful 
personal vigour. But the strength both of his measures and of 
the general position into which he has led his party, will pass 
away with himself. His retirement from politics will be followed 
by a relapse of the Conservatives into Toryism. He has been all 
along the foreign element in the Conservative body, working slowly 
to his own ejection. 

He is one of the curiosities of our Political History. Begin- 
ning as a Eadical, he turned Conservative, and as Conservative 
endangered our Constitution more than the wildest Eadical could 
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have wished. History will' probably write his epitaph, that he 
was personally helpful to the Queen, that he swelled the pride 
of her title, but that no statesman ever shook the throne so 
much. A favourite and adulator of the Sovereign, he has been 
at the same time an enemy to the Monarchy. In youth he 
dreamed of forming fresh links between "the Monarch and 
the Multitude;" in old age he is found to have broken more 
than one of the old links, the absence of which has caused 
French Imperialism to fall and American Democracy to cor- 
rupt A man of clever views rather than of eternal principles, 
he has always remained outside not only of English life and 
thought, but of the whole moral as well as political system, of 
our country, as much as his wandering ancestor of the legend. 
Cosmopolitan where he is not still Semitic, he has, nevertheless, 
contrived to make the Queen an Empress in name, as her 
Majesty has always been much more in reality, and himself 
not only an Earl but one of the select twenty-five personages who 
are associated with Sovereigns in the Most Noble Order of the 
Garter. As Sir Benjamin Disraeli, K.G., he most fitly represents 
Merlin in the Order which was earlier and grander than that of 
Edward III., even as Mr. Gladstone may stand for Sir Galahad — 

"Then came a year of miracle : O brother, 
In our great hall there stood a vacant chair, 
Fashioned by Merlin ere he passed away, 
And carven with strange figures ; and in and out 
The figures, like a serpent, ran a scroll 
Of letters in a tongue no man could read. 
And Merlin called it 'The Siege perilous,' 
Perilous for good and ill ; ' for there,' he said, 
' No man could sit but he should lose himself.' 
And once by misadventure Merlin sat 
In his own chair, and so was lost ; but he, 
Galahad, when he heard of Merlin's doom, 
Cried, ' If I lose myself I save myself !' 

Then one summer night it came to pass, 
While the great banquet lay along the hall, 
That Galahad would sit down in Merlin's chair." 
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